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How to Plan and Carry 
Out a Group Selling 
ae 


At Last—a Piano 
Company Learns to 


Wet wwe He ee 
What a Tire Firm 


Learned about Cut- 
ting Selling Costs . . 


TWENTY CENTS 


Sen Tod con! 


EW ORLEANS, the South’s largest and most 

fertile market, today offers advertisers a unique 

opportunity for making sales. There is more money 
waiting to be spent than ever before. 


Income from furs, rice, lumber, sugar, strawberries, 
manufacturing and shipping provides Orleanians the 
wherewithal to purchase food, clothing and motor cars, 
cosmetics, sporting goods and entertainment, and the 
myriad other things that modern living demands. 


Now, more than ever before, New Orleans is a mar- 
ket worth cultivating. And the most effective, most 
economical way to sell this great market is through its 
chief newspaper, The Times-Picayune. 


Throughout New Orleans and the New Orleans trad- 
ing area The Times-Picayune is read by more Abie-to- 
Buy families than any other newspaper, or publication 
of any kind. Year after year it leads in circulation, in 
advertising and in results. Experienced advertisers, 
seeking the greatest number of sales at the lowest cost 
per sale, have found that in New Orleans it pays to 
concentrate in The Times-Picayune. 


Sell the South’s Greatest Market Through the South’s Greatest Newspaper 


os Now at 
W ORLEANS 


}” \ncreased Sales | 


Plus Signs 
in New Orleans 


+ -+- -++ The Atlantic Commission Company, sub- 
sidiary of A & P, has established headquarters in 
New Orleans for the purchase of $8,000,000 worth 
of vegetables and fruit in 1932. 


+ -+ -+- Continental Can Company will construct 
a new $400,000 plant at Harvey (New Orleans 
suburb), adjacent to the Penick & Ford factory. 


+ -+ + Purchase by the Southern Pacific Lines of 
a section of Gravier Street between Front and Delta 
needed for the proposed $1,000,000 produce terminal 
has just been announced by officials of that line. 


+ + + Shushan Airport, now under construction 
at a cost of more than $2,000,000, will be completed 
about the middle of this year. It is declared by 
experts to be outstanding in beauty of construc- 
tion, in convenience for all kinds of planes, in 
modern safety equipment and in conservative opera- 
tion. It will be but fifteen minutes distant from 
the New Orleans business district. 


+ -+ -++ Barge line traffic gains. A steady increase 
in tonnage, both on the north and south move- 
ments, was registered by the Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line since its inception October 1, 1930, ac- 
cording to W. H. DeFrance, executive general agent 
here. 


Che Cimes-Ficauune 


NEW ORLEANS 


Member Associated Press. 


Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 


Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG and NOEE, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. BmwweEtt Co. 
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Do YOUR PRODUCTS require high standards 
of living? INVESTIGATE VERMONT 


ou » Ret 


we 
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ane as meio Bro sian 2 pee. 
, Homes like this one — which accurately reflect above-average buying power — may be found in every Vermont county 
a 
| 
) ROM a quality point of view the buying buying power which is regularly exercised. 
power of each county in Vermont is well . ; 
; Vermont incomes have less drain for rent, trans- 
above that of the country at large. With the é 
Vv portation and amusement. Asa result, more goes 
average CO represented at 10 ermont 
, ge county represented 0, for automotive and luxury purchases. 
counties range anywhere from 108 to 157, so 
that the standard for the State is 12.9% above In addition to the ability to purchase which this 
E : population offers the advertising manufacturer, 
the national average. ae 
there is the low unit cost of dominating coverage 
rhe high income of the Vermonter is compara- by Vermont Allied Dailies. It is an ideal com- 
er tively uniform and constant. Every figure gath- bination, complete coverage of a market ready 
ered shows that this is reflected in dependable and willing to buy. 


If you haven’t placed Vermont on your sales map, do so now! 
/ o > 


VERMONT ALLIED DAILIES 


BARRE TIMES—RUTLAND HERALD—ST. JOHNSBURY CALEDONIAN-RECORD 
BRATTLEBORO REFORMER—BENNINGTON BANNER—BURLINGTON FREE PRESS 


Published every Saturday and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 4 year in advance. 
Entered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Volume XXIX, No. 5. 


BY WALTER MANN 


Katz Data on the 
Distribution Census 
The satisfied bewhiskered heads of five 


cats, done in brown on a yellow (or 
should I have said canary) letterhead, is 
the sign of identification of the E. Katz 
Special Advertising Agency. Established in 
1888, it now operates offices in New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Kansas 
City, San Francisco 
and Dallas. 

All this would 
have no place in 
the S. O. S. column 
but for the fact 
that this agency has 
in the past few 
months put out a 
couple of reports 
on Census of Dis- 
tribution data that 


Pirie MacDonald 41 Tea ly (put 


down that fowling 
Walter Mann piece, Luke) the 


cat's whiskers. I 
might under pressure even include the 
famous old miaouw. For these reports 
are so brief, and so businesslike in the 
presentation of their data, that they might 
easily have come from some independent 
research organization, instead of from a 
forty-four-year-old firm of publishers’ rep- 
resentatives. An example, by the way, 
which a great many publishers who send 
stuff to the S. O. S. column might well 
emulate. These wordy creations that some- 
times pass as research, but are almost 
wholly propaganda, have, praise heavens, 
been cut to the bone in depression times. 
Which is one thing that you can say in 
favor of the depression at a time when 
few have a good word for it. 

The first of these studies of distribution 
data was issued some months ago and 
escaped the usually alert S. O. S. eye. It 
is seventy handsomely-yet simply-done pages 
(again on canary colored e‘ght and one- 
half by eleven-inch paper, suggesting some 
collusion between cats and canaries, es- 
pecially since the paper is, believe it or 
not, /aid paper), and is entitled ‘““A Sum- 
mary of the United States Census of Retail 
Trade.” 

Knowing that the sheafs of bulletins 
that the Department of Commerce has pro- 
duced (since the data from the first Retail 
Census began to pour out of their prolific 
hands) would be more than confusing to 
the average layman, the Katz agency right- 
fully deduced that a highspot summary 
would be welcome to many a busy manu- 
facturer and agency man. They proceeded 
to produce such a summary. Seventy pages 
of it, giving the most interesting kinds of 
data, state by state, for the United States, 
and for every city of 10,000 population 
and over. 

Following is the type of information 
given: (1) Population, (2) Total Retail 
Sales, (3) Total Food Sales, (4) Total 


Automotive Sales, and (5) Total Drug 
Store Sales. All in terms of dollars, ex- 
cepting of course the population, with 
whom dollars have apparently not been 
associated in large quantities since the 
figures were collected in 1930. Given also 
are the number of retail outlets of each 
kind and of ail kinds. This provides, as 
will be quickly seen, all sorts of interesting 
information. 

Take, for instance, the state of Alabama. 
There are 21,432 retail outlets in all, sell- 
ing a total of $524,472 to a total 
population of 2,646,248. In Minnesota, 
on the other hand, there were a total of 
31,027 retail outlets to care for 2,563,953 
people buying a total of $1,071,787. 
Nearly twice as much dollar purchasing 
for only one and one-half times as many 
people! In New York State there were 
189,921 retail outlets selling $7,239,632 
worth of goods at retail to 12,588,066 peo- 
ple, which indicates an even greater 
potential buying power. Thus this data 
provides a practically perfect index to the 
good-times buying power, by states, and by 
cities down to 10,000 population. 

Take still another comparison. In 
Alabama there were 21,432 total retail 
outlets, of which 6,601 were food stores, 
3,168 were automotive and 940 were drug 
stores. In Minnesota, where there were a 
total. of 31,027 retail outlets, there were 
only 7,833 food stores (to cover twice as 
many people), 5,944 automotive sales out- 
lets and 1,078 drug sores. In other words, 
there are just as many drug stores and 
food stores in Alabama to serve a million 
people as there are in Minnesota to serve 
two and one-half times that number. 

In every case it will be seen that these 
three types of outlets comprise about half 
of the retail outlets in a state. All other 
kinds of stores make up the other half. 
A sort of commentary on the importance 
of eating, riding and being drug-stored, in 
this land of the free and home of the 
grave. 

But enough of this first study, though, in 
truth, it is hard to get enough. It shows, 
so graphically, so many things that we have 
so long wanted to know. The man who 
doesn’t get a copy will certainly be the 
loser (and Katz, I understand, is prepared 
to be very generous with them, to those 
who have a right to ask for them). 

We go now to the second of these Katz 
studies, which is similar, but naturally 
smaller. It is entitled “Wholesale Sales 
in America’s Fifty Largest Cities.’’ It 
means, of course, in the fifty largest cities 
in the United States, but we are so used 
to making that mistake that most of us 
go right ahead and do it regularly, despite 
the fact that a couple of places like Canada 
and South America do lay some legitimate 
claim to being part of America. 

This study, too, has the Census of Dis- 
tribution Data as its stated source. After 
the usual United States summary tables, 
listing every city from New York City to 
Flint, Michigan, it shows the rank in popu- 
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lation and total sales in eight different 
wholesale lines, i.e., Automotive, broken 
down into Automobiles and Other Motor 
Vehicles, Automotive Equipment and Parts, 
and Tires and Tubes; Hardware, Electrical, 
Plumbing and Sporting Goods, which is, 
in turn, broken down into Hardware, 
Plumbing and Heating Equipment and Sup- 
plies, Electrical Goods (except Radio), 
Radio and Radio Equipment, and Sporting 
Goods and Amusements. The next main 
classification is Food and Tobacco Prod- 
ucts, divided into Groceries and Tobacco 
Products (which is getting tougher to 
divide since chain groceries started selling 
cigarettes). Next there is Drugs and Drug 
Sundries; next, Furniture and House Fur- 
nishings; next, Machinery Equipment and 
Supplies (except Electrical) ; next, Lumber 
and Building Materials (other than Metal), 
and finally Farm Products (except Dairy 
and Poultry). For all these groups the 
total dollar sales, the population, the rank 
in wholesale sales and the rank in popv- 
lation are given. No room for comments 
at this time other than to say, emphatically, 
get your copy along with that of the 
above-mentioned first study, and you'll 
never regret it. Address Mr. Eugene Katz, 
of the E. Katz Special Agency, 58 West 
Fortieth Street, New York City. And pray 
that the supply holds out until your request 
gets there. 


Thumbnail Reviews 


Consumer Preferences for Small Glas: 
Containers, by Howard T. Hovde. A te- 
port upon an investigation to find the glass 
container most suitable for a packaged 
product when the contents remained the 
same in volume. The report describes 
experiments conducted in a scattered group 
of Philadelphia food stores. University of 
Pennsylvania, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, Philadelphia, 1931. Eleven 
pages. 


The Attitude of the Public Toward 
Direct Selling, by Paul S. Keiser. This is 
a study intended to solve some of the 
problems encountered by firms which ‘‘sell 
direct” to the consumer. It is designed 
as an aid in the settling, through the use 
of facts rather than mere theories, of ques- 
tions which confront these 


companies 
continually. Temple University, Merchan- 
dising Department, 1931. Eighty-one 
pages. (Mimeographed.) 


The Marketing and Distribution of Fruits 
and Vegetables by Motor Truck. (Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 272). A report on the 
increasing use of the motor truck in the 
movement of fruits and vegetables, and on 
the changes which trucks have brought 
about in produce marketing practices and 
in management of market-gardens. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Washington. 
Eighty-eight pages. Twenty cents. 
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Whats New 


q Many gigantic orders have slipped 
down the drain because someone 
“muffed’’ a presentation before a 
board of the ‘‘yes and no” men. 
This week John Allen Murphy, asso- 
ciate editor of SALES MANAGEMENT, 
and nationally known authority on 
marketing, tells what he has learned 
about getting his story across before 
groups of executives. 


q Baldwin piano sales, like the sales 
of most other companies in that field, 
were in the doldrums. Then Baldwin 
started out to discover what kind of 
product the buying public really want- 
ed—and what price it wanted to pay. 
When they found out—and built a 
product to those specifications—sales 
jumped 245 per cent, and are still 
gaining. Page 152. 


q The SALES MANAGEMENT invest- 
gator who has been making a field 
survey of the pertormance of salesmen 
in the presence of buyers went to 
the New York Auto Show and sam- 
pled the salesmanship of some of the 
men who will seek orders this year 
for motor cars. He encountered some 
excellent salesmanship—and some not 
so excellent. Page 155. 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Chapter I: ‘““On Loopheles” 


One of my correspondents—an insur- 
ance broker—sends in a letter for criticism. 
And a good letter it is, except for the con- 
cluding paragraph: ‘May I have the pleas- 
ure of a personal interview with you at 
your convenience?” The weakness of such 
an appeal lies in the fact that if the pros- 
pect “don't say nothin’ "’ the correspondent 
is left out on the end of a limb. 

I am a reasonably optimistic soul, but I 
do not believe that 
the average business 
man is likely to 
write or telephone 
inviting an insur- 
ance man to call 
and tell his story. 
Of course it 7s done 
in exceptional cases ; 
but I do not be- 
lieve you can build 
a profitable cam- 
paign on these ex- 
ceptions. Much more 
reasonable, it seems 
to me, is the cur- 
rent campaign of 
the Dominion Life Assurance Company, in 
which the letter is used merely to pave 
the way for a salesman’s call. Here is 
one of the letters from their series—this 
one addressed to farmers: 

“You know what the usual farmer's 
problems are; and, better than anyone else, 
you know the problems you are up against 
personally. Have yeu ever thought of the 
part that life insurance can play in the de- 
velopment of your farm and the protec- 
tion of your family? 

“Life insurance is no jonger to be leoked 
upon as something you have to die to win. 
You, as well as those depending on you, 
can get a great deal of benefit out of the 
right sort of life insurance. The inside 
pages of this letter may open up to your 
mind’s eye some of the many uses to 
which life insurance can be put. 

“One of our representatives will call to 
see you in a few days. He is not a high- 
pressure salesman, but a competent life 
underwriter who will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of discussing your life insurance 
problems with you. His visit puts you 
under no obligation to buy. He will not 
press you to over-insure. If, however, you 
require additional life insurance, he is pre- 
pared to suggest the plan best fitted to your 
needs.” 


Maxwell Droke 


Sooner Curious, Sooner Caught 


One of my pet theories is that the let- 
ter which accompanies a booklet or catalog 
has just one job to do—and that is, get the 
reader to turn to the enclosure. Too often 
we tell all of the mews in the letter, and 
our prospect has no incentive to turn to 
the book. In a recent promotion letter to 
dealers, Central Shoe Company handles the 
situation very nicely. The letter merely 
hits the high spots; tells some of the timely 
items that will be found in the catalog, 
and mentions specific page numbers. This 


enhances the merchant's curiosity, and the 
catalog is assured a more careful perusal. 
The idea here is to make your letter serve 
the same purpose as the movie trailer which 
announces Coming Attractions. 


Veni, Vidi, Vici 

Some months ago I commented on the 
paucity of ideas—the lack of originality—in 
the current crop of applications for posi- 
tions. I ventured the suggestion at that 
time that the chap who dared to step out 
from the rut and wave a flag to attract 
attention would stand a much better chance 
of attracting attention. Now comes Neil D. 
Campbell, of Minneapolis, who writes me 
that he tried the plan. Young Campbell 
sent out a letter to se// himself, just as 
though he were a bit of choice merchan- 
dise. And he illustrated it with a rough 
pen drawing to emphasize one of his prin- 
cipal points. Sure enough, he got the job! 


Some Like Puns, Some... 


What's in a name? R. H. Hart, of 
Hart's Automotive Parts Company, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, thinks that an unusual 
cognomen may often provide an oppor- 
tunity for personalizing correspondence. 
Thus all letters emanating from his firm 
are signed “HARTily yours.” 


Johnny-on-the-Spot 

The W. D. Allison Company, makers of 
furniture for physicians, have evolved a 
sales stunt that appeals to me as being 
rather slick. The company’s distributors 
are provided with form letters which may 
be typed and mailed to physicians on vati- 
ous occasions. Here is one for the doc- 
tor who has recently moved into a new 
location without the formality of new fur- 
nishings: 


“Dear Doctor: 


“Often when moving into a new home— 
or a new office—one finds that the furnish- 
ings and equipment which were. quite all 
right in the old place somehow just don’t 
fit into the new environment. 

“Perhaps you have had this very experi- 
ence in your new offices in the modern 
Medical Arts Building. Somehow the place 
doesn’t have quite the ‘look’ that you had 
anticipated all along. And if this condi- 
tion is evident to you, your patients, too, 
have no doubt observed that ‘something 
is missing.’ Perhaps they have wondered 
why Doctor Baker's furnishings are less 
modern than his fine new offices! 

“You have made a shrewd investment in 
your new location, Doctor—an investment 
that will total a sizable sum during the 
life of your lease. Isn’t it wise to add a 
few dollars more for needed furniture and 
equipment, so that your investment may 
have an opportunity to yield the greatest 
possible dividends in professional prestige? 
“It would be a pleasure to discuss this 
matter with you; perhaps to make a few 
definite suggestions. Why not stop by to 
see our complete display of professional 
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furniture and equipment—or invite us to 
cal] and talk over your needs? 
“Will you do this today, Doctor?” 

The Allison folks have been wise, | 

think, in not trying to hog the show with 
a reference to their furniture. The letter 
has been built for the dealer and his in- 
terests are given first consideration. The 
only reference to Allison is in an unob- 
trusive postscript: 
“PS: Among the lines in which we take 
particular pride is our stock of Allison 
Wood Furniture. These people, you know, 
have been serving physicians for half a 
century. We believe there is no better line 
anywhere.” 


“Fine!” Says Jr. “—!” Says Dad 

One of the reasons for the deficit which 
is distressing Postmaster General Brown 
is no doubt the increasing activity of the 
telephone and telegraph companies. Be- 
tween them they seem intent upon doing 
away with the good old custom of writing 
letters. 

One of the Eastern telephone companies 
is now going after college students suggest- 
ing that they fill out and mail home a card 
giving their dormitory telephone number 
and the toll rate (which the company has 
thoughtfully supplied). This is supposed 
to react as a gentle hint to the home folks 
to call up and relate the latest community 
news and gossip. And as the telephone 
company so ably points out, this is a lot 
simpler than exchanging letters! 


Aw, Stretch a Point, M. D. 


An eminent financial counsel writes: 
“Were you sitting across my desk ; 
today, it would be easier to show you the 
necessity for prompt action.” Well, I 
don’t know. I can occasionally straddle an 
issue and get away with it fairly well; but 
a sixty-inch desk is a little out of line. 
And rather undignified, too, at my advanced 
age. What with my rheumatism and all, 
the prospect is not appealing. 


Consider the Routine Letter 


Writing effective routine letters is an 
art that most of us have shamefully neg- 
lected. And yet the routine letter is the 
backbone of business. ‘When we have a 
special sales letter to write, we sit down 
and try to think of some unusual twist 
or turn that will catch and hold our reader. 
It might be well for us to give a little 
more of this concentration to the morn- 
ing mail. 


No Catches, Clauses, Charges 


For the benefit of those who came in 
late, I might mention that this department 
conducts an open forum for the criticism 
of sales letters and direct mailing pieces. 
Also, subscribers are invited to query us on 
any moot point of direct mail procedure. 
We'll answer all questions to the best of 
our ability. Incredible as it may appear, 
there is no charge for the service, and no 
catch to the offer. Send along your let- 
ters! 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the week ending January 30, 1932: 


e e @ The most significant event of the past week 
was the speech of Ogden L. Mills, wherein he vigorously 
urged the banks to expand credit in order to spur re- 
covery. When the Under Secretary of Treasury so flat- 
footedly warns of the dangers of overdeflation and advises 
the banks generally to ease up on their widely practiced 
policy of super-liquidity, it is clear that the Federal Ad- 
ministration is ready for action, let the quips fall where 
they may. 


e @ e| The Irving Fisher weekly wholesale commodity 
price index of 120 commodities remained unchanged last 
week at 65.2. For the first time in many weeks 
the Fisher index of the purchasing power of the farmer's 
dollar showed an increase—from 70.2 to 70.3. 


e @ e Internal revenue collections made by the gov- 
ernment in 1931 totaled $1,914,054,622, a decrease of 
more than a billion dollars, or approximately a third, 
from the calendar year of 1930. Miscellaneous taxes fell 
off only 9 per cent, but income taxes were off 42 per cent. 


e @ e Procter & Gamble’s tonnage sales in the third 
quarter last year showed a drop of 6 per cent, but results 
in the fourth quarter were sufhciently good to reduce the 
loss to 4 per cent for the half-year. 


e @ e Savings banks in New York state continued 
to set new records last year, both in total deposits and 
number of accounts. Deposits gained 9.7 per cent and 
number of accounts 8.1. 


e e e Building permits issued last year were at the 
lowest average since 1918. Federal commissions estimate 
that the country is in need of a million and a quarter 
homes. 


e e e William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, currently predicts: ‘‘Out of the de- 
pression will come the universal establishment of the 
five-day work week in industry. I am of the opinion 
that it will be established first for Government employes, 
and that the industrialists will follow.” 


e ee. The normal January return flow of Christmas 
currency has not put in its appearance. Statistics 
show that many persons of small means are converting 
bank balances into postal savings. Doubtless they do 
not realize that the post office redeposits their savings in 
banks, with proper safeguards. 


eee Last week's favorable trend of steel produc- 
tion and freight car-loadings, up 12 and 14 per cent, re- 
spectively, has more than usual significance because of the 
widespread belicf that these two factors have such an 
important influence on general business sentiment. 


e @ e December registrations of new passenger cars 
show a rather remarkable pickup in retail demand. On 
a seasonally adjusted basis the returns from thirty-four 
states show a percentage increase over November much 


greater than that which occurred in December, 1930—an 
increase all the more remarkable because there were no 
spectacular efforts made during the month to revive sales. 


e e@ e- The first important gain shown by any classi- 
fication of newspaper advertising since the fall of 1929 
took place in December, when automotive advertising 
gained 21 per cent over the same month a year ago. 
There has always been a very close and immediate relation 
between the volume of newspaper advertising and the 
activity of business as a whole. 


e ee § The National Industrial Conference Board is- 
sued this week its annual estimates of national wealth and 
income. Per capita wealth in 1930 was $2,677, as com- 
pared with $2,977 in 1929. Per capita income they es- 
timate at $578, as against $701 the year before. National 
income is estimated at 71 billion dollars. . . . Three 
months earlier, in its October 31 ‘Survey of Spending 
Power,’ SALES MANAGEMENT estimated the 1930 income 
at $71,241,944,000, or $580 on a per capita basis. Check 
and double check! 


e e@ e Bradstreet’s, which in the last three-quarters 
of 1931 estimated carloadings with a maximum error of 
only 0.6 per cent, now predicts a definite reversal in the 
downward trend of loadings, and for the first quarter 
of this year believes there will be a narrower spread be- 
tween 31 and °32 in both loadings and net earnings of 
the roads. 


e e@ e American telephone subscribers may now con- 
nect with subscribers in forty other countries. This means 
that every subscriber here can secure contact with 32,750,- 
000 other telephone users, nearly 92 per cent of all the 
telephones in the world. 


e e@ e According to India Rubber World, interna- 
tional authority, current reports about Russia becoming a 
great factor in rubber are outlandish Soviet propaganda. 


e e@ e Hotels are another great industry which has 
definitely proved that reduced prices do not increase vol- 
ume of patronage, although futile price competition can 
react unfavorably on able management and sound values. 
e ee Railroad wages continue to be a subject of 
discussion rather than one of decision, thereby delaying 
action of a kind that is most important to business psy- 
chology and the welfare of banks, insurance companies 
and investors at large. 


e ee Dr. Paul Nystrom says: “If the overhead in 
1932 were no higher than in 1922, department stores 
would be having a relatively easy time of it. 


e@ @ @ Once more General Motors comes out with an 
annual statement which, considering the times, is extraor- 
dinarily good. Total sales to dealers in 1931 amounted 
to 928,630 cars, compared with 1,035,660 in 1930. 
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O one is enjoying O. H. 
Cheney’s predicament as much 
as Iam. Mr. Cheney, a for- 
mer vice-president of the 
Irving Trust Company, was engaged 
by the National Association of Book 
Publishers to make a survey of its in- 
dustry. For fifteen months he has been 
conducting the investigation, and re- 
cently turned in his report. It pro- 
; voked a storm of criticism. Publishers 
are standing in line, waiting their turn 
to denounce Mr. Cheney’s unfairness, 
his lack of appreciation of the service 
publishers are rendering humanity, 
and so forth. 

I say I am reveling in Mr. Cheney's 
embarrassment. I know just how he 
feels, for I have felt that way myself. 
A business investigator is likely to pre- 
sent his unvarnished findings to his 
clients on his initial jobs. They tell 
him to let the chips fly where they will, 
and to spare no one’s feelings, in writ- 
ing his reports. 


op 


|} When a Board of 
Directors Balks 


BY JOHN ALLEN MUEZKPHY 


At the outset of my career I made 
the mistake of taking my principals at 
their word. Mr. Cheney has made the 
same mistake. He gave them the bald 
facts about their business, and they 
don’t like it. Of course they wanted 
the truth, but they wanted it sugar- 
coated. Because it was not given to 
them in easy doses the chances are that 
no action will be taken on Mr. Che- 
ney’s brilliant and thorough survey. 

If this incident were of interest only 
to book publishers I would not be 
writing about it. But since it con- 
cerns a matter that is of vital impor- 
tance to every business, it is worthy 
of some discussion. 

Right now nearly every organization 
is in the throes of being adjusted to 
fit the strange economic conditions 
through which we are passing. These 
readjustments have to be sold to the 
owners of the business. Nine times 
out of ten it is the sales executive of 
the company who has to do the sell- 
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ing. The job of convincing boards of 
directors that they should add new 
products, redesign the line, alter their 
selling methods or make other policy 
changes is usually up to the mar- 
keting head of the concern. 

That explains why the ability to talk 
convincingly before groups has become 
one of the most necessary qualifications 
of a competent sales executive. Presen- 
tations have to be made to executive 
committees. Addresses have to be 
made to conventions and meetings of 
various sorts. Sales have to be made 
to buying groups. This demands a 
more skilled type of selling than is re- 
quired to sell individuals. 

Since I have presented reports to 
hundreds of such gatherings in the last 
six years, a review of some of the 
tricks I have learned may be helpful 
to others who have to make similar 
presentations. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson once provoked 
a London fishmonger to parade her 


choicest specimens of billingsgate by 
calling her a hypotenuse. My experi- 
ence has not coincided with the emi- 
nent lexicographer’s. It is better, I 
find, to call a board of directors hy- 
otenuses than it is to call them bone- 
heads. If I choose to be uncompli- 
mentary to such distinguished gather- 
ings, nouns and adjectives are selected 
that may be variously interpreted. 

In the callow days of my profes- 
sional career my use of blunt, easily 
understood words nearly resulted in 
tragedy on several occasions. As a con- 
sequence, I never call business men 
saps any more. Some such statement 
as this is less fatal, “Our findings re- 
veal that there is a deficiency in the 
sapiency of the institution’s manage- 
ment,” or “Your delivery fleet is func- 
tioning efficiently but the cerebral 
functioning of the management does 
not seem to be satisfactory.” 

But let us be serious. The purpose 
of a presentation to an executive group 
is to have the findings, the recom- 
mendations, the proposition or what- 
ever its subject matter is, accepted. 
Everything should be subordinated to 
that end. Any strategy, any trick of 
rhetoric or any play on the weaknesses 
of human nature, is justified if it leads 
to the acceptance of the presentation. 

Master performers before executive 
groups, such as Bruce Barton, com- 
bine the finesse of a Richelieu with 
the ‘cunning of a Benjamin Franklin, 
with the persuasiveness of a Daniel 
Webster, and with the fighting sin- 
cerity of a St. Paul. The first princi- 
ple these men keep in mind in address- 
ing such gatherings is to be frank 
without being offensive. Everybody 
dislikes to have his bubbles burst. If 
it is necessary to prick any vesicles it 
should be done gently. 

Unfortunately, the majority of pres- 
entations are side-tracked without ac- 
tion. In fact, enough energy is lost 
annually in making recommendations 
to executive groups to lay a frappé 
of peanut shells and cigarette butts 
around the earth four and one-half 
times and to water the Sahara Desert 
besides. These presentations fail, not 
because they don’t carry conviction, 
but because they antagonize the com- 
mittees to whom they are made. 

I make it a practice to read Mark 
Antony's oration over the body of 
Caesar before I prepare a report. That 
oration is undoubtedly the greatest 
sales presentation that was ever made. 
Antonius appeared before a hostile au- 
dience and by skilfully blending cen- 
sure with praise he sold a rebellion to 
the Romans in a few minutes. At 
the outset of his address he was scorn- 
ful of his product—the body of 
Caesar. His very first statement threw 
his ‘audience off its guard, “I come to 


bury Caesar, not to praise him.” Craft- 
ily he went on until he finally ex- 
claimed, “Oh, now you weep and I 
perceive you feel the dint of pity.” 
The presentation was accepted, for the 
audience burst out with, ‘Revenge! 
Burn! Kill! Slay! Let not a traitor 
live.” 

Anthony’s method can be applied di- 
rectly in writing reports. One of the 
best ways to do it is to offer a series 
of balanced statements, such as: 

“You are not a failure by any means, 
neither are you conspicuously success- 
ful.” 

“Your credit policy is deplorable, but 
the superiority of your engineering 
skill is conceded on every hand.” 
“You have the worst salesmen in the 
industry, but everybody admits the 
vastly superior quality of your prod- 
uct.” 

These statements should themselves 
be balanced by further qualifications. 
Without modification, the one about 
the credit policy, for instance, would 
offend the credit manager. To win 
this executive, therefore, it is well to 
say something like this: ‘Your credit 
manager is not to blame for this con- 
dition. He is very popular in the 
trade. The tactful letters he writes are 
frequently commended.” 

Another trick in getting a presenta- 
tion favorably received is the use of 
whitewashing preambles. In an intro- 
ductory statement throw bouquets in 
all directions. Commend the manage- 
ment, the house, its goods, its sales- 


to be extremely critical and will sug- 
gest numerous changes. Mr. Lough 
makes these carefully, slowly and 
cheerfully, killing as much time as 
possible. Along towards evening the 
committee, feeling very tired and real- 
izing that the job isn’t half finished, 
usually moves for adjournment by say- 
ing, “Mr. Lough, you know more 
about this thing than we do. Anything 
you write is all right with us.” 

The heckler is a problem to the one 
who is making a presentation. And, 
unluckily, nearly every meeting pro- 
duces its heckler. Once I was read- 
ing a report to a group of thirty-five 
men. The treasurer thought he was 
under attack and proceeded to make 
a nuisance of himself. He upset chairs 
and made so much noise that it was 
impossible to read. So I stopped and 
began to tell some pertinent stories. 
The heckler listened with interest. 
Soon I started to read again. Once 
more the treasurer became noisy. 
Again I told stories. Finally the chair- 
man of the meeting told him to leave 
the room if he wasn’t interested. 
This squelched him completely and he 
remained quiet during the rest of the 
session. 

Generally it is the best policy to be 
exceedingly courteous to the heckler. 
Wisecracking embarrasses him and 
may put the audience on his side. 
Courtesy, on the other hand, may win 
him over. Certainly this method turns 
the meeting in your direction. 

A problem is the fellow in the 


Frequently success in closing big sales hinges on the 
ability of a salesman, or an executive, to make a con- 


vincing presentation before an executive committee 
ora board. In the accompanying article John Allen 
Murphy, who has made many such presentations, 
tells what he has learned about the technique of tell- 
ing men they’re wrong—and making them like it. 


men and its employes in general. 
Then when the audience is in a 
benevolent mood proceed to let it 
down gradually by telling what is 
wrong, just as Mark Antony slowly 
deflated Brutus and Cassius. 

A strategy that always works is to 
tire out the audience. I know of no 
one who handles this method so well 
as William H. Lough, president of the 
Business Training Corporation. When 
he has a sales training course ready 
he reads it to a committee representing 
his client. During the first few hours 
of the meeting, the committee is likely 
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group who has definite ideas as to 
how advertising, manuals, letters or 
other matter under discussion should 
be written. Never try to accept his 
ideas for working up yourself. In- 
stead, give him a piece of paper and a 
pencil. Tell him to write his idea, as 
he would like to have it. Usually he 
will struggle for an hour or two and 
then hand in his offering. Ask him 
to read it aloud. When he does read 
it, generally the audience gives him the 
haha, saying, “Bill, what gave you 
the idea you could write?” 
(Continued on page 169) 


Piano Sales up 245 Per Cent; 
Baldwin Emulates G. M.C. 


<4 HEER up! Suppose you were 
in the piano business!” I 
used to tell manufacturers in 
other industries who brought 
to me their tales of woe. We were ac- 
quainted with depression in one form 
or another long before the big one 
came along. For all the homes that 
now have radios in the living-rooms, 
washing machines in the laundries, oil 
burners in the cellars, cars in the 
garages, how few have pianos! 

And yet we persist in believing that 
almost every woman wants a baby 
grand in her living-room. We believe 
it in spite of the fact that in the late 
twenties a piano was just about the 
last thing purchased by a family. 

With the collapse of the bull market 
the plight of the piano manufacturers 
became even worse. Families that had 
been staying awake nights thinking up 
new ways to spend money that came 
easily, were now as sleeplessly engaged 
in trying to make every dollar work a 
lot harder. The country has “‘gone 
New England.” An inflexible rule 
has been self-imposed on each of 20,- 
000,000 families. It read—and still 
reads: “Not one dollar shall be spent 
for luxuries.” 

To revert to our first paragraph: 
“Suppose you were in the piano busi- 
ness’’—the president of a company that 
had been making pianos for three- 
quarters of a century—placed there by 
your directors and stockholders because 
of your ability to weather such a situa- 
tion—what would you have done? 

This is what we did: 

When anyone achieves success in 
some line of endeavor people are apt 
to credit him with the skill of a ma- 
gician. ‘‘Milton Feasley,” they'll say, 
“oh, yes, he’s the man who thought up 
the Halitosis idea for Listerine.”’ Just 
like that. As though he'd gone to his 
office one day, waved a wand, reached 
into a silk hat and pulled out the Hali- 
tosis idea. “Raymond Hood! Oh, 
yes, he designed the Chicago Tribune 
Building.” Just as though he sat down 
at his drawing board, made a few 
strokes with his pencil and there stood 
the Tribune Building. They do not 
consider the thousands and thousands 
of words that Feasley wrote, the hun- 
dreds of pieces of copy he must have 
torn up before the Halitosis idea 


emerged, or the myriad sketches and 
countless changes Hood must have 
made before he got what he wanted. 

And so it was with us at Baldwin. 
We didn’t sit down around a table one 
morning and say to ourselves, “Before 
we leave this room we must find a so- 
lution to our problem.” We didn't 
look for any wand-waving. We didn’t 
expect someone to jump up suddenly 
and shout, “I have it. A piano made 
of aluminum, light enough to be 
moved easily, and with folding legs so 
that it can be shoved under the bed 
when not in use.” We'd be sitting 
there yet. 

We had, of course, been conscious 
of our problem for needed volume for 
some years and it was always in our 
thoughts. We found our solution in 
a complete grand piano selling for 
$395. That sound like a simple solu- 
tion, and it is when viewed in retro- 
spect. But it did not come to us in a 
flash. It was a gradual evolution. 
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It happens that we make a complete 
line of pianos for every requirement 
and for every purse. Our Baldwin 
grand piano is admittedly an artistic 
instrument of the first rank. It is the 
only American piano ever to win the 
French Grand Prix. It is played by 
such world-famous artists as Bauer, 
Gieseking, Iturbi and Lhevinne. So 
you see it is the Cadillac of our line, 
just as our other models can be com- 
pared to the Buick, Oldsmobile and 
the Chevrolet models of General Mo- 
tors. 

We knew that in times like these, 
volume, both for ourselves and for our 
dealers, would have to come from the 
low-priced end of our line—from our 
“Chevrolet.” We were sure of this 
for two reasons. First because, in most 
cases, pianos are bought today by peo- 
ple who really regard them as a neces- 
sity rather than a luxury. A piano may 
not seem a necessity, in the literal 
meaning of the word, but to the 


Based on an Interview by Lawrence M. Hughes with 


LUCIEN WULSIN 


President, Baldwin Piano Company, Cincinnatt, Ohio 


@ Baldwin has hitched its sales program to 
the Sargent—the “Chevrolet” of its line. 


nple ‘ 
«tin With a new name for an old product and 
— the product itself definitely improved and 
istic - ~ . + 
“- made to fit today’s living and buying con- 

1e - . . . 
d by ditions, Baldwin set out to find the most 
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So popular piano price. The answer was 
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it $395. It was disconcerting. To sell that 
= piano profitably at that price required a 

sales increase of 350 per cent. “All right,” 

1ese, ? a r 
our said Mr. Wulsin. “It’s certain that we 
the ‘ ; 
po can’t take it out of the piano. We'll have 
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oral mother ambitious for her child it is musical ability,” she tells her husband. our line. We determined that the vol- 
the more of a necessity than an electric “It’s a crime for her not to have a ume on this model necessary for a 


refrigerator. ‘I am sure Mabel has 


piano to play.’” The husband agrees 
that they certainly owe it to Mabel to 
give her a chance to receive an educa- 
tion in music and suggests that his 
wife purchase a cheap upright or a 
second-hand grand. But the wife does 
not want an upright or a second-hand 
grand. Second only to her feeling of 
responsibility as a mother is her in- 
herent desire for beauty and taste in 
the home. So a compromise is effected, 
as most domestic compromises are, by 
the husband agreeing to buy a new 
grand piano, provided it doesn’t cost 
too much and can be purchased on 
payments that fit their budget. 

Which brings us to reason number 
two for knowing that volume will 
have to come from the low end of our 
line. It is simply that many of those 
who regard a piano as a necessity can- 
not today afford to spend more than 
$500 for one. 

Our problem therefore reduced it- 
self to building up volume on our 
Sargent grand piano, the Chevrolet of 


Baldwin had no trouble selling 
pianos after it designed a model the 
consumer both wanted and could 
afford to buy. Here it is, surrounded 
by an appreciative group of window- 
shoppers. They look at the “Sar- 
gent,” but some of them will buy 
the “Baldwin” instead. 
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profit would have to be an increase 
of 350 per cent over 1930 sales. Now 
anyone who has set out to obtain a 350 
per cent increase during the past few 
years knows it is a man-sized job. On 
pianos it involves a minor miracle. 

It was not until July, 1931, that our 
plans were sufficiently matured to toe 
the mark in our race for volume. In 
six months we have increased sales on 
the Sargent 245 per cent and there is 
every indication that our goal of 350 
per cent will be reached before April 
of this year. We are succeeding be- 
cause we developed a formula—a 
magic formula, if you please, and one 
that can be depended on. This for- 
mula is not original with us nor is it 
confined to the piano industry. Any 
manufacturer in any field can put it to 
work once he develops it in terms of 
his own product and market. It is 
simply a question of balance—the right 
product at the right price, produced 
and sponsored by the right manufac- 
turer, sold by the right dealers and 
rightly exploited. 

Walter Chrysler found it in a new 
car. . . the (Floating Power) Plym- 
outh. Child’s Restaurants found it in 
a new policy. . . . “All you can eat 
for sixty cents.” Macy’s found it in 
a slogan “It’s smart to be 
thrifty.” Absorbine, Jr., found it in a 
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Distribution Economies 


Made 1931 One of 
Our Best. Years 


BY 
F.C. MILLHAHOFF 


Vice-President, Master Tire & Rubber Corporation, 
Findlay, Ohio 


WO years ago a choice of two 
courses was put squarely up 
to smaller manufacturers in 
the rubber industry. It was 
retrench or retire, and we did not 
want to retire. So we set about to 
reduce our distribution costs so that 
we could give our dealers prices that 
would make them competitive. We 
were faced with an ultimatum that 
had been created through a complex- 
ity of cross currents in the industry. 
There were no “ifs,” ‘‘ands’ or 
“buts’’ about it. ‘We accepted the 
ultimatum and got busy at once. 

Very soon we discovered that we had 
made distribution too complex. We 
learned that we had been practicing 
too many ideas, policies and activities 
that were unnecessarily expensive. It 
began to dawn on us that we had 
made an intricate thing of something 
comparatively simple. After all, our 
total service is that of making the best 
tires we know how to make and de- 
livering them to the consumer at a 
cost commensurate with our service yet 
equitable to him. So we began to 
simplify things. 

We had followed the general trend 
away from large distributors, or job- 
bers, to factory branch service. We 
had more branches and more branch 
salesmen than we could afford under a 
system of sharp competition and con- 
stantly declining prices. We had made 
economies in production and turned 
the savings over to be spent in ex- 
pensive branch distribution. So we 
reduced the number of branches to 
four or five maintained in strategically 
located distribution centers. 

We made many of our largest retail 
dealers distributors and put it up to 
them to produce their own selling or- 
ganizations. With this method we ef- 
fected very worth-while economies, part 
of which went to retail merchants in 
lower prices—making them competi- 
tive with larger manufacturer dealer 
setups. We found that our distribu- 
tors could service our retail dealers just 


as efficiently as we had with factory 
branch organizations, and more eco- 
nomically. 

We added to the natural initiative 
of our distributors by turning back to 
them part of the economies effected 
in the shape of extra discounts. We 
found that this furnished incentive 
which surpassed the sales efforts of 
our factory branch organizations. In 
no instance did we do less than hold 
our own, and in many places we in- 
creased our business through the re- 
turn to the old order of distribution. 
And all of our business was costing 
us less money. 

Under our system of factory 
branches we had frequent branch sales 
conferences that ran up branch sales 
and administration costs but did not 
prove out in practice what we had 
anticipated in theory. Although we 
had a definite percentage of sales fixed 
for branch administration, our branches 
could not keep within their expense 
quota. In their efforts to meet com- 
petitive conditions, our branch ex- 
penses mounted higher and higher, but 
our business did not increase in pro- 
portion. 

Advertising and sales promotion 
costs began to mount. Dealers were 
given advertising material that we had 
formerly furnished them on a 50-50 
cooperative cost basis. Salesmen in- 
sisted that this promiscuous giving of 
free advertising had to be done to 
meet competitive conditions. Often our 
branches furnished signs and other 
advertising material out of all pro- 
portion to the possible volume of deal- 
ers, which ran our advertising costs to 
prohibitive proportions. 

Under our new system of distribu- 
tion, or, rather, under our return to the 
old system, we have fewer and better 
salesmen. We found that better sales 
results were obtained through concen- 
trating the efforts of our sales force 
on larger accounts. The small ac- 
counts, which do not warrant the ex- 
pense of too frequent sales solicitation 


by salesmen, are handled by direct 
mail advertising campaigns. Also, we 
solicit mew accounts among smaller 
dealers by mail, forwarding prospects 
to our distributors who have that ter- 
ritory if we feel that the account will 
become large enough to warrant their 
sales effort. Otherwise we sell these 
dealers by mail and furnish tires with 
direct factory shipments. 

We have found that smaller ac. 
counts do not object to factory distri- 
bution service, if that service is effi- 
cient. Under the branch system deal- 
ers were falling into the habit of piece- 
meal buying because of the proximity 
of the branch warehouse. Small or- 
ders require about as much time on the 
records and in the various operations 
of packing and shipping as larger or- 
ders. In shipping these dealers from 
the factory, we have convinced them 
that they can anticipate their needs a 
little farther in advance without over- 
stocking their shelves. In the aggre- 
gate this method effects quite a saving. 

Then, too, we induced our large ac- 
counts to order tires in half carload 
and carload lots from the factory. 
Buying in this manner furnished in- 
centive for quicker turnover and more 
intensive merchandising. These deal- 
ers found that their habit of buying 
only their immediate needs from our 
branches had indeed been a habit and 
that buying in larger quantities with 
the volume discounts which we were 
able to give them was the most profita- 
ble way. It is several of these larger 
dealers who have expanded into dis-' 
tributors and have increased their; 
business to appreciable proportions: 
during the past year, in spite of! 
stringent times. 

What I have related here are the; 
results we have obtained among the! 
three companies that comprise the’ 
Master Tite & Rubber Corporation. 
When we consolidated The Falls Rub- 
ber Company, The Cooper Corporation 
and Giant Tire & Rubber Company 
into our holding corporation we 
brought about many worth-while econ- 
omies in operation. We were able to 
make savings in buying our raw ma- 
terials and all supplies. We were able 
to consolidate administration opera- 
tion and to manage effective economies 
in overhead costs. As a result our 
business has been good all during the 
past year and, under our sales and dis- 
tribution plan, our sales increased in 
both unit and dollar volume each 
month. Our profits have been satisfac- 
tory. 

Other smaller rubber manufacturers 
have adopted pretty much the same 
plan that we have found productive 
of good results. Generally the smaller 
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How Auto Salesmen Behave 
When the Buyer Shouts “Boo!” 


W. |. McAneeny (right), President of the Hudson Motor Car Company, congratulates the first 
Hudson purchaser at the New York Automobile Show. 


SALES MANAGEMENT inves- 

tigator walked into the booths 

of DeSoto, Hupmobile, Rock- 

ne, Chevrolet, Essex, Auburn, 
Lincoln, Cord, Pontiac and Cadillac 
at the New York Automobile Show 
and told the salesman in each: 

(1) “So and So’s model is as good 
as yours and cheaper.” 

(2) “I won't give you my order 
now, because you're going to have to 
cut your prices in a few months, in 
line with almost all prices which are 
still on the down trend.” 

(3) “I'd be a sucker to buy a new 
car when there are so many used cars 
selling for a song in these depression 
times.” 

(4) “No, I won't risk my cash now. 


BY 
HERBERT KERKOW 


The depression will get worse. I’m 
going to keep in a liquid position and 
not freeze my money in an asset like 
a motor car which I'll have to give 
away if we have the panic.” 

How ten salesmen surmounted these 
hurdles will be told in this article. 

The SALES MANAGEMENT investi- 
gator made this pessimistic test in an 
effort to collect arguments to overcome 
the present depression psychology of 
the consumer, which manufacturers in 
so many lines find the primary stum- 
bling block to sales. 

Even a hasty glance around the 


ress 


Auto Show most emphatically points 
to the unusual values offered in styling 
and mechanical improvements in cur- 
rent models of automobiles. If the 
public doesn’t buy, the stumbling 
block must be depression psychology. 
This depression psychology may have 
its genesis in one or more of the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

(1) Prices have been dropping 
steadily in so many lines, making the 
consumer feel that he can’t lose if he 
waits. 

(2) Many consumers actually do 
not have the cash to buy as they did 
when everybody was rolling in money. 

(3) Many consumers have enough 
cash for a down payment but may be 
holding off because of the uncertainty 
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of the future and of the consequent 
desire not to be obligated to payments 
they may not be able to fulfill. 

(4) This uncertainty of the future 
may take, in potential customers, the 
form of fear that they may not be able 
to hold their jobs or may suffer fur- 
ther wage cuts. To those who have 
plenty of capital the uncertainty may 
be a fear of a possible panic, when 
ready cash is the only salvatlon and 
liquid holdings are king. 

The above four manifestations of 
depression psychology can be hurdled 
if the salesman gives sufficient evi- 
dence to answer the objections the 
SALES MANAGEMENT _ investigator 
made to those at the New York Auto- 
mobile Show. 

As might have been expected, each 
salesman had a deluge of mechanical 
and style reasons to tell why ‘So and 
So’s model wasn’t as good for the 
price.’ It was a remark calculated to 
make the salesman talk—to be a con- 
versation opener—and was not par- 
ticularly significant in itself. 

When the investigator told the 
salesman he was going to hold off 
buying because the company would 
have to jcut its price in a few monthy, 
as some: companies had done in 1931, 
each salesman insisted prices would 
not come down—and didn’t come 
down last year. a 

A few stated that their prices were 
higher this year than last, and told 
the reasons why. The DeSoto sales- 
man said that his company was mak- 
ing its car as cheaply as manufacturing 
engineering permitted. To prove his 
contention he showed the investigator 
a model of his factory and proceeded 
to extol the economy of its production 
setup, citing several advantages in 
scheduling materials to arrive in 
freight cars at the door when needed, 
instead of running up costs by having 
them wait on a siding, etc., etc. 

The Rockne salesman emphasized 
the buying facilities of Studebaker, 
which made the present price rock- 
bottom. ‘The Cord salesman told how 
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(The Post Office goes in for high-pressure selling 


much his models already had come 
down in price for the value offered, 
and stated that the bottom had been 
reached, just as he felt it had with 
most commodities which were down 
to 1922 values. At the Pontiac booth 
the salesman insisted that, because of 
poor business last year, the manufac- 
turer was so hungry for business that 
he had put everything into the new 
models in the way of value. To 
prove this he showed how $250 worth 
of additional equipment alone had 
been added to one model, yet the price 
was only $10 higher than last year. 
This salesman went further and ex- 
plained that the time to buy was right 
then at the show because the dealer 
got a bonus for immediate sales; con- 
sequently he would be willing to give 


A Sales Management field man went to the New 
York Automobile Show and brought up some of the 
standard objections which every automobile sales- 
man will hear this year many times. How salesmen 
for DeSoto, Hupmobile, Rockne, Chevrolet, and 
other companies met these objections is related here. 
This is part of a survey™ on the performance of sales- 
men in all lines, being conducted by Sales Manage- 
ment—with discoveries favorable and otherwise. 


—and also had the cash to give—the 
buyer a much better figure on his 
trade-in. Later on toward the spring 
the dealer would be loaded up with 
used cars and orders and would not 
be so hungry for business. 

One salesman agreed with the inves- 
tigator that car prices would come 
down. 

“Manufacturers in this show will 
have to cut their prices right away, 
after the way they see the public buy- 
ing this Auburn.” 

When the investigator said to the 
salesman at Pontiac, “I’d be a sucker 
to buy a new car when there are so 
many used cars selling for a song in 
these depression times,” he was told: 

“If my experience proves anything 
you'd be a sucker not to buy a new 
car. Some years ago I bought a sec- 
ond-hand Mercer for a bargain. Be- 
fore I finally junked that car I had 
made my garage man rich, fixing all 
the things the first owner had ruined 
and which didn’t show up until after 
I had bought it.” 

Most of the other salesmen used a 


(Continued on page 165) 


* Previous articles in this series were: 
“Failure to Use Sales Tools Kills Many 
Sales, Survey Shows,” December 12; ‘‘Sur- 
vey Shows Crying Need for Better All- 
around Sales Training,’ December 19; 
‘Pot Shots or Planned Offensives in Sell- 
ing?” January 2; “Are Salesmen Over- 
looking Prestige Arguments in Selling?” 
January 9. 
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Buick Motor COMPANY 


resents 


Produced by 
Jam Handy {@) 
Picture Service 


Arrangement Audio- Cinema 


The 1932 Car—The 1932 Method 


HEN the Buick Motor Company was 

ready to present the 1932 Buick to the 
dealer organization, they engaged expert ser- 
vice to help them present the story of the 
new improvements. 


A complete program of talking pictures, 
with talks by executives and a detailed, 
point-by-point visualization of the mechanical 
refinements of the car, was concluded with 
a dramatization of good retail sales manage- 
ment, according to the best Buick experience. 


Under Buick supervision, the entire nation- 
al presentation, from the writing and pro- 
ducing of the selling story to the screening 


of the completed pictures before dealers and 
salesmen, was handled by Jam Handy Picture 
Service throughout the country. 


The executives’ personalities and their 
ideas were brought to Buick dealers and 
salesmen everywhere, and their time and 
efforts were conserved, through the medium 
of talking pictures. 


Jam Handy Picture Service is equipped 
with the most up-to-date sound studios and 
equipment for the production of talking pic- 
tures, entirely under its own control. The 
service also includes national screening ser- 
vice, with protection of all meetings. 


Sound Pictures of Excellence, Economically Made 
b 


“men, 
AUG 
AU Y 
Vr» dan di 


Slidefilms ~ 
Motion Pictures 


New York, 


Chicago, 


Handy Picture Service 


Jamison Handy, President 


Western &2 Electric 
‘SOUND "= SYSTEM 


noteede aecoae 


Detroit 


NEW YORK, CHANIN BLDG. — CHICAGO, 6227 BROADWAY — DETROIT, 2900 EAST GRAND BLVD. 
REGIONAL SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
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Wrigley’s Game of Life Ends; 
He Gambled Much, and Won 


CuIcAGo—"'Life’s a game—like base- 
ball . . . business, too . . . victories 
. reverses. . . trouble. . . fun 
. . . I like to play them both.” 
Thus concluded William Wrigley in 
one of his last interviews, which ap- 
peared in this magazine November 7, 
1931. He died in Phoenix, Arizona, 
at the age of seventy, this week. 
There were many reverses in William 
Wrigley’s seventy years, and victories, 
too. From several standpoints—the 
ability to sell and to expand his busi- 
ness against obstacles almost insur- 
mountable; the ability to make a lot 
of money, and the ability to make 
friends—he could have said at the end 
that he won the game. 
But probably he was too busy playing 
to consider that. Starting his career 
as a soap salesman, when he was thir- 
teen years old, he had been selling 
and advertising all his life. The 
William Wrigley, Jr., Company has 
spent more than $60,000,000 in ad- 
vertising. Advertising, said he, is the 
steam that moves the economic train. 
In 1931 he is said to have spent more 
in advertising than in any other year. 
Although the annual report has not 
yet appeared, Mr. Wrigley told SALEs 
MANAGEMENT that the $8,000,000 
needed to cover the year’s dividend 
requirements had been tucked away in 
the bank in the first eight months of 
the year. 
The company sales volume is now 
more than 30,000,000,000 sticks of 
chewing gum a year. The gum is sold 
throughout the world, and made in 
factories in Chicago, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia; Frankfort-on-Main, Germany; 
North Wembley, England, and To- 
ronto. For its Spearmint, Doublemint, 
Juicy Fruit and P. K. brands it now 
has 900,000 outlets in the United 
States alone. Almost every kind 
of business sells his products, Bill 
Wrigley boasted, except plumbers 
and undertaking establishments. A 
good part of the Wrigley volume is 
through slot machines. 
Although he used almost every kind 
of advertising medium—recently the 
radio—he took the greatest personal 
interest perhaps in premiums and 
direct mail. When the SALEs MAN- 
AGEMENT representative called on him 
in his office in the Wrigley Tower 
last October he was busy getting out 
a letter to the 900,000 dealers, 43,000 
jobber salesmen and 20,000 jobbers. 
The letter was a tie-in with a dealer 
offer, involving the use of nineteen 
carloads of Gem razors and blades. 


Wm. Wrigley, Jr. 


His last premium purchases were 
1,000,000 Hammond clocks and 4,- 
800,000 Oneida Community spoons. 
There were plenty of reverses, and 
plenty of variety, in his career. The 
curly-headed oldest of nine children 
of a comfortably well-to-do Philadel- 
phia family, he was too spirited to 
settle down to prosaic things, such as 
school. His father owned a soap fac- 
tory, but William balked at the 
thought of inheriting it. He didn’t 
want his life and death to be fore- 
ordained. 

After several suspensions from school, 
and as many interventions on the part 
of his father, he ran away to New 
York, became a newsboy and slept on 
a grating of the old Tribune building, 
his coat rolled up for a pillow and the 
air from the pressroom keeping him 
warm. He took a fling at sailoring, 
failed, and came back to Philadelphia 
again and school. 

But soon he was in trouble again. A 
pie well-aimed at a name-plate brought 
his last expulsion. 

At twelve he -was working in his 
father’s soap factory; at thirteen, in 
his first long trousers, he became a 
soap salesman, and succeeded in mak- 
ing his first sale to a Westchester, 
Pennsylvania, dealer, who bought ‘‘just 
to get rid” of him. Orders soon came 
more fluently, and he was covering 
New England and most of the 
Middle Atlantic states—doing much 
to strengthen his father’s business. 
At nineteen he heard the call of the 
west and bought a ticket to Leadville, 
Colorado. His hat blew off at Kan- 


sas City and he got off with it, found 
a job as a waiter in a restaurant and 
then became cashier. 

He became a salesman again—a rub. 
ber stamp vendor, and then went back 
to Philadelphia to rejoin the soap 
business. But not for long. He 
wanted to get into business for himself 
and, in 1891, went to Chicago, with 
$32 capital, and began selling scour. 
ing powder. 

He built up a good business through 
premiums. Then he decided to sell 
baking powder, offering a free cook 
book with each can. Another pre. 
mium was chewing gum, made by the 
Zeno Manufacturing Company. The 
gum became more popular than the 
baking powder. In 1911 he bought 
out the Zeno company, changed its 
name to his own, introduced me. 
chanical methods throughout and be. 
came the world’s gum magnate. 

He had been selling gum under his 
own name, however, before that. Vis- 
ualizing a gum-chewing world, he 
had to have as part of his market 
that conservative island of Manhattan. 
Twice he spent $100,000 in advertis- 
ing there in an effort to entrench his 
products, and twice he failed. Then 
in the depression year 1907 he went 
after it a third time, with an expendi- 
ture of $250,000, and succeeded. 
He recalled that E. H. Harriman had 
always built and improved his rail- 
roads in panic times when materials 
and labor were cheap. 

Bill Wrigley worked that way—always 
redoubling his efforts when the going 
was hardest. He put depressions to 
work for him, but he also did much 
in philanthropy to help the people 


who were victims of them. 


Chain Store Association 


Borrows Alvin Dodd 


New YorkK—Alvin E. Dodd, vice- 
president in charge of merchandising 
of Kroger Grocery & Baking Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, has been loaned to 
the National Chain Store Association 
here for a few months. Mr. Dodd, 
a former member of the executive 
board of the association, isn’t sure yet 
exactly what his duties will be, he 
told this magazine. In addition to 
membership problems, however, he 
thought he would be connected with 
public relations work against chain 
store tax legislation now pending in 
various legislatures. 

Mr. Dodd at one time was executive 
head of the Wholesale Dry Goods In- 
stitute here and more recently was 
assistant to the president of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, Chicago. 

A. H. Morrill, president of Kroger, 
is also president of the association. 
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FFECTIVE with the issue of 
February |, 1932, THE PRO- 
GRESSIVE FARMER AND 
SOUTHERN RURALIST  an- 
nounces a line rate of $4.25 
and a circulation guarantee of 
850,000 net paid—a reduction 
of 15 per cent in both advertis- 
ing rate and circulation guaran- 
tee. Business now on our books 
for the February Ist issue and 
succeeding issues will of course 
be billed at the new rates. 


HE new black and white page 

rate of $3,000 represents a 
reduction of $640, or 17! per 
cent. The new rate per page 
per thousand, based on the net 
paid guarantee, is $3.50—a re- 
duction from $3.64. 


UR new rate card gives 

complete advertising | in- 
formation, including separate 
edition rates and circulation. 


N these unusual times no de- 
fense need be made for 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


reducing advertising costs and 
circulation. However, we want 
to give the reasons for our 
action: 
First: Advertisers want lower 
net advertising costs and a 
lower rate per page per 


thousand subscribers. 


Second: We could not provide 
appreciably lower advertis- 
ing costs on a circulation 
guarantee of |,000,000 net 
paid, because of our al- 
ready-low milline rate and 
rate per page per thou- 
sand. Our circulation guar- 
antee therefore was reduced 
to the extent of 150,000 in 
order to make the savings 
to our patrons substantial 


and attractive. 


N the future, as in the past, 
we may be expected to main- 

tain a reasonable excess in net 

paid above our guarantee. 


A FOUR-COLOR 
COVER SERVICE 


OvR progressive steps do not 

end with the reduction of 
both net advertising costs and 
the rate per page per thousand 
subscribers. We take pleasure 
in announcing that effective 
September |, 1932, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist will have available a 
Four-Color Cover service which 
will be comparable to any in the 
farm field. Cover rates and 
mechanical requirements will be 
announced later. 


HE addition of this Four- 

Color Cover Service not only 
meets a demand from adver- 
tisers, but this added improve- 
ment in appearance will give 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND SOUTHERN RURALIST 
an even greater reader accept- 
ance. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON 
Eastern Manager 
250 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK 


PAUL HUEY 
Western Manager 
Daily News Building 

CHICAGO 
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Inaugurate Campaign to Promote 
Depression-Proof New England 


New YorK—New England, with only 
2 per cent of the area of the country, 
has 6.65 per cent of the population, 
7.56 per cent of the total retail sales, 
8.4 per cent of the income, and 17.5 
per cent of the savings; failures de- 
creased there last year despite a gain 
in other sections of the country, and 
power consumption gained while de- 
creasing elsewhere. These are a few 
of the striking facts about New Eng- 
land today which were brought out by 
Franklin B. Hurd, chairman of the 
New England Daily Newspaper As- 
sociation’s Advertising Committee, in 
a talk before a group of 100 publish- 
ers and their representatives in New 
York this week. 

In cooperation with the New England 
Council, the newspaper executives 
have gathered facts on the present 
condition of the New England mar- 
ket, the extent to which its buying 
power has been affected by the depres- 
sion, and how it compares with other 
major market areas now; and they 
are uaunching an intensive campaign 
through newspapers and the business 
press to stimulate retail buying in 
1932 and to bring the facts about 
New England business to the attention 
of manufacturers. 

“The simple fact is that all sections 
of this country are no longer equally 
able to buy merchandise,’ Mr. Hurd 
said. ‘‘With declining prices and 
narrowing profit margins manufac- 
turers with consumer goods to sell are 
faced with the problem of picking 
this country to pieces and definitely 
relating their sales efforts to sectional 
purchasing power. Sectional market- 
ing has advanced beyond the talking 
stage and will, I believe, be the most 
important factor in national selling 
and advertising during the next few 
years. To judge a market an adver- 
tiser must have unbiased facts. He 
must be definitely posted on its size, 
distribution of population, standards 
of living, climate, accessibility, con- 
sumer purchasing power, the best 
method of reaching prospective cus- 
tomers, and the economic factors 
affecting the distribution of his mer- 
chandise.”’ 

Mr. Hurd produced figures to illus- 
trate these points—among them that 
life insurance sales in New England 
during the first eleven months of 1931 
were $72 per capita, as against $59 
for the country as a whole; that new 
passenger car sales decreased only 17 
per cent, against 27.6 per cent for the 


nation; that mew commercial car 
registrations showed a loss of only 6.6 
per cent, as against a national loss of 
23.3; that gasoline sales for the year 
1930 reached 6.8 per cent of the total 
while for the first nine months of 
1931 they were 7.4 per cent; and that 
the per capita savings increased from 
$582 in 1929 to $602.50 in 1931, 
while the average for the country as a 
whole declined during the period from 
$232 to $227. Other facts which he 
advanced showing how New England 
has stood up under the depression were 
the following changes in percentages 
for the first eleven months of 1931 
as against the entire year of 1930: 
New U.S: ‘Exclu- 
England _ sive of N. E. 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Building Contracts 


DWOTAER  oneisitlsnen Off 14.8 Off 29.2 
Department Store Sales Off 8.0 Off 11.0 
Batik TCDS os sessea.cccass Of 20:0: O88 27 
Savings Deposits (as of 

G/S0/SE):  osnwiaierewe's Gain 2.4 Off 0.9 
Carlosdings ..<ss.ss.0. mk 10:4 (O08 19:2 
Shoe Production ...... Gain 6.8 Gain 1.8 
Wool Consumption .. Gain 23.5 Gain 19.0 
Power Consumption .. Gaiti 0.3 4.9 
Life Insurance Sales... Off 6.0 Off 14.0 
POUWEES. 66.006 56 siecticwnd Off 5.6 Gain 8.6 


Self-Sugaring Doughnuts 
Warrant Higher Price 
CLEVELAND—The force of gravity re- 
leased by a green ribbon which sugars 
automatically six doughnuts of the 
Drake Bakeries, Cleveland, is attract- 
ing many buyers, despite a price of 
fifteen cents a half-dozen as compared 
with ten cents for just plain dough- 
nuts, R. M. Woods, manager, informs 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 

The new doughnuts, introduced this 
month, also give the buyer the chance 
to decide whether or not he wants 
them sugared or plain. 

The counter display is a moving fac- 
tor. 


Underwood & Underwood 


Earl Constantine 


Earl Constantine to Direct 


Hosiery-Underwear Group 
New YorK—Earl Constantine has 
been appointed managing director of 
the National Association of Hosicry 
& Underwear Manufacturers. 

Mr. Constantine was formerly treas- 
urer and director of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, and a director of its affiliated 
company, Federated Business Publica- 
tions, Inc. 


General Motors to Sell 
Faraday Refrigerator 
through Gas Utilities 


DayTon—Faraday, a gas refrigerator, 
first announced in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT in December, 1930, will be 
placed on the market by General 
Motors Corporation next month, under 
the auspices of the newly formed 
Faraday Refrigerator Corporation. 

R. F. Callaway is vice-president in 
charge of sales. Distribution will be 
entirely through gas utilities, Mr. Cal- 
laway said, and no wholesale dis- 
tributors will be appointed. 

This is the first time that any General 
Motors product will be distributed 
wholly through public utilities. For 
the present the new refrigerator will 
be sold east of the Mississippi, Mr. 
Callaway added, where 80 per cent 
of possible prospects (those who have 
gas and can use it) are located. 

A feature of the Faraday is self- 
defrosting under ordinary operating 
conditions. Refrigeration is produced 
by the evaporation of liquid ammonia. 
Faraday Corporation will be distinct 
from the Frigidaire Corporation, an- 
other General Motors subsidiary. 
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TODAY’S WAY TO C U | YOUR OUT-OF-TOWN 


SELLING COSTS... AND | N C 2 E A S ” BUSINESS 


ee = 


THE TELEPHONE PLAN OF MARKET COVERAGE 


Busingss men in varied industries are successfully 
using The Telephone Plan of Market Coverage to 
stimulate out-of-town sales and cut expenses. This 
plan was developed by the Bell System further to 
serve its customers. Features of it can be used in- 
dividually or in combination to meet specific busi- 
ness problems. Among these features: 

The Key Town Plan makes it easy for salesmen to 
contact more people at less cost. They visit certain 
key cities in person and conduct their business in 
nearby towns by telephone. . . . Sequence Calling 
Lists enable a person to make a number of telephone 
calls in quick order. The operator has a new con- 
nection ready as each call is completed. . . . Credit 
Cards make it unnecessary to carry cash for tele- 
phoning, and provide helpful records of contacts. ... 


JUST CALL YOUR BELL 


Out-of-town Number Books, prepared by the local 
Bell Company from names furnished by the sub- 
scriber, make it easy to obtain out-of-town numbers 
quickly. . . . The Collect Call Plan brings business 
when salesmen’s visits are infrequent. Customers 
are urged to telephone orders and other important 
matters at the selling company’s expense. . . . Tele- 
phone Reminders, including gummed labels and cuts 
which give a business company’s telephone number 
and other information, are attached to outgoing 
sales letters and other material. 

An experienced telephone representative will 
gladly study the particular problems of your business 
and recommend a telephone plan to meet them. You 
incur no obligation—and the plan may easily prove 
as helpful to you as it has to others. 


TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE 
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Vick Tells Stockholders How 


It Introduces New Products 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—In a recent let- 
ter to stockholders of the Vick Chem- 
ical Company, Lunsford Richardson, 
president, told of the success the com- 
pany already has encountered with 
three new products, introduced last 
October, and of the sales and adver- 
tising plans to achieve this result. 
Mr. Richardson requested that the 
stockholders give him their ‘‘construc- 
tive comments on the new products— 
their packaging, merchandising and 
advertising.” 

The products sent were the Vick’s 
Nose Drops and Cough Drops, the 
third new product being Vick’s Vapo- 
Rub in a stainless form. 

In past years, he said, he had found 
suggestions from the company’s stock- 
holders ‘exceedingly helpful. 

You are concerned in the success of 
the new products because if we do suc- 
ceed you will have added to your 
company two big, new businesses from 
‘scratch,’ without the necessity of pur- 
chase for cash or stock. 

“In these parlous times,’ he added, 
“this company now has more people 
on its payroll and a larger budget for 
advertising this winter than in any 
previous year in our history.”’ 

Mr. Richardson enclosed a proof of 
one of the introductory advertisements 
for the new products, which had on 
its reverse side presented a detailed 
explanation of the methods employed. 
“Popular opinion to the contrary,” said he, 
“paid advertising alone will not success- 
fully merchandise a new product. With 
few exceptions, advertising sells only a 
limited percentage of the public—and it 
sells them only the first package. It is the 
repeat orders and word-of-mouth advertis- 
ing of satisfied users which make large 
sales. It goes without saying, therefore, 
that, first of all, the product must be right. 
“In the dress of these two new Vick prod- 
ucts—their cartons, packers and display 
containers—we feel that our force has done 
a good job in tying up these new products 
with the familiar color scheme of Vick’s 
VapoRub. The directions folder and label- 
ing which accompany the package, we hope, 
leave the reader with the same impression 
of straightforward sincerity—of —under- 
statement rather than overstatement— 
which has always been distinctive of our 
Vick advertising. 

“In our merchandising plan every effort 
possible, in these days of extreme price 
cutting, was made to enlist the druggists’ 
cooperation. The importance of this for 
a new product cannot be overestimated— 
we speak from the experience of two 
generations in the drug business, retail, 
wholesale and manufacturing. Every one 
of the 60,000 druggists in the United 
States, therefore, was sent free packages, 
full size, of Nose Drops and Cough Drops 
and a supply of samples of each such as 
we are sending you under separate cover. 
Full-size packages of the Nose Drops were 


sent also to most of the physicians in the 
United States. 

“Our advertising for the first few weeks 
was directed towards telling all old users 
of Vick’s VapoRub that the Vick Chemical 
Company had two new products, and a 
sample of each awaited their call at their 
nearest druggist—that if his supply was 
exhausted, to write us and we would mail 
direct. In about two months, 1,150,000 
samples of Nose Drops and 7,000,000 of 
Cough Drops have been distributed. 

“The effort during these initial few weeks 
was to get as many people as possible to 
try these new products in order to start 
the word-of-mouth advertising. Then our 
advertising switched to the style of copy 
reproduced herewith-—the Vick Plan for 
Better ‘Control-of-Colds,’ in which you will 
notice all three products are advertised in 
one ad. This is contrary to all the maxims 
of advertising, which say you must only 
speak of one thing at a time. 

“In fact, the problem of how to advertise 
Vick’s Nose and Throat Drops, which are 
competitive to Vick’s VapoRub at many 
points, has had us stumped for over a 
year. The danger was that in advertising 
a new Vick product for colds the public 
would get the impression—no matter how 
carefully worded the ads—that the old 
standby, Vick’s VapoRub, had been super- 
seded by a new and better product. Sales 
of the new Nose Drops, therefore, might 
reduce the sales of VapoRub. 

“The Vick Chemical Company has always 
been its own advertising agency, creating 
all of its own advertising, but this prob- 
lem so baffled us that we gave it last 
year to two different advertising agencies 
to work on, as well as ourselves. The 
best plan any of the three of us could 
produce was that of merchandising each 
product separately through separate adver- 
tisements. 

“Then out of the air, so to speak, the idea 
for the Vick Plan for ‘Control-of-Colds’ 
came to us and the entire problem was 
solved. In this copy you will notice we 
mention the Cough Drops only incidentally, 
using only twenty-two words. This is all 
the media advertising which these drops 
have had so far, but you will be interested 
in asking your druggist how the sale of 
this two-months-old Drop compares with 
others long on the market.” 


New England Fosters 
Eclipse of the Sun 
BostoN—Among New Eng- 
land’s advantages this year will 
be an eclipse of the sun next 
August, which will not be vis- 
ible in some other sections of 

the country. 

The New England Hotel Asso- 
ciation is now preparing a direct 
mail and newspaper advertising 
campaign to promote it—includ- 
ing a map showing the location 
of various historic and scenic 
attractions for a background to 
a reproduction of a painting of 
a former eclipse. 


Only $329,700,000,000 
National Wealth Left, 


Says Conference Board 


New York—Despite a drop of 32, 

billions of dollars of national wealth 

and 14 billions of national incom 

from 1929 to 1930, every family in 

the United States would still have 

$10,961 of capital and an annual jn. 

come of $2,366, if the national wealth 

and income could be divided equally, 
the National Industrial Board pointed 
out this week in its annual announce. 

ment of National Wealth and Income. 
Total national wealth in 1930 was 
329.7 billions of dollars; total national 
income, 71 billions. This is a decline 
of 8.9 per cent in wealth, and 164 
per cent in income since 1929. 

These figures coincide closely with ¢s. 
timates of $71,241,944,000 _ total 
spendable income and $2,372 income 
per family, made in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, October 31, 1931, 

The term “national wealth,’ as applied 
in the board’s estimates, represents 
“tangible, physical assets only, not 
their ownership; it excludes credits 
and securities, but specifically includes 
land and structures and other im- 
provements thereon, the equipment of 
industrial enterprises and farms, live- 
stock, railroads and other public 
utilities, personal property, motor and 
other vehicles, and gold and silver 
coin and bullion.” 

The national income, as defined by the 
board, is the “aggregate value of all 
commodities produced and _ services 
rendered to which a price is common- 
ly attached, and is equivalent to the 
sum of personal income received by 
all individuals in the country, plus 
business savings.” Per capita wealth by 
states in 1930 (eliminating the value 
of ships of the United States Navy, 
privately owned water supply systems 
and gold and silver coin and bullion) 
averaged $2,620. 


It varied according to states as fol- 
lows: 


Alabama ...... $1,155 Nebraska ...... $3,927 
Arizona ....... 3,118 Nevada ....... 5,985 
Arkansas ...... 1,430 New Hampshire 3,044 
California ..... 2,692 New Jersey ... 2,990 
Coloradd:. «....- 3,165 New Mexico .. 2,057 
Connecticut .... 3,389 |New York .... 2,987 
Delaware ...... 2,706 North Carolina.. 1,482 
oy; 1,710 North Dakota.. 3,653 
Georgia. ......- 1,377 IR. sfc. 5 te 2,859 
TAAND. 6.6.65 c00% S577 Oklahoma ..... 1,683 
Ulinots: «0.2%. 2,858 Oregon 2.26... 3658 
TNGIANG. 66.0058 2786 Pennsylvania ... 3,068 
TOW. cc. sss sas 4922 Rhode Island... 2,875 
eo ee 3,381 South Carolina.. 1,423 
Kentucky ...... 1,399 South Dakota .. 4,356 
Louisiana s+ 2,662 Tennessee .... 1,667 
DAME 00065450 2,591 WONES <o.6528035% 2720 
Maryland » 22906 WAN biccncicee S806 
Massachusetts .. 3,144 Vermont ...... 2,399 
Michigan ..... 2,419 Virginia ....... 2,081 
Minnesota ..... 3,403 Washington .... 3,342 
Mississippi .... 1,110 West Virginia... 2,775 
Missouri ...... 2,819 Wisconsin ..... 2,744 
Montana 4,262 Wyoming . 4,480 
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but the GOLD 


is in the CENTER“ 


Sweet the days of Robin Hood and his merrie 

, . 
men, the archer’s target has been known by its 
concentric rings of white, of black, of blue, and 
red. Each has its meaning; each some value.— 
But “the GOLD” is always in the center. 


Long-range and hawk-like vision it took to sink 
an arrow in that small bull’s-eye. The bending 
bow was far away. But, for the marksman, there 
in the center for his reward, ever beckoned the 


pot of gold. 


a a 
No accident ever decreed that the center be the 
spot of gold.—Where else could you rightly put 
it? And where else, in modern business analogy, 
save in the center of the country, the center of 
markets, population, transportation and raw ma- 
terials, could conceivably be the ideal location for 
manufacturing and distribution? Where else could 


truly be your pot of gold? 


In these trying times many a business is tempor- 
arily in the red. Some men can only see the blue. 
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Some, indeed, are far off the target. But to the 
clear-visioned, the keen and far-sighted, the su- 
preme value of the golden center can scarcely be 


overlooked at any time. 


These questions recur:—“Where, really, « the 
center of my business target? Is it where my goods 
would cost me less to make? Where growing 
markets surround? Where distances from source 
to consumer are least? Where raw materials 
abound? Where transportation is quick and cheap? 
Where national activity is surely tending? Where 
so many advantages concentrate in a single spot 


of gold?” 


* = * * * * 


St. Louis, key spot for American distribution, of- 
fers above all else the unanswerable advantage of 
national centrality. What that might mean to 
your business is for you to say. But are you pre- 
pared to say? Have you ever assembled and con- 


sidered the facts? 

Let this responsible civic body present them to you. 
The INDUSTRIAL BUREAU of the 
INDUSTRIAL CLUB of ST. LOUIS 


507 Locust Street ~* St. Louis, Missouri 
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Philco Bucks Boycott and Tariff 
to Get British Radio Market 


BY R. J. POLITZER 


LonodoN—Despite the devaluation of 
the pound, tariff increases and more 
aggressive efforts to boycott ‘foreign 
goods, Philco Radio is proving that 
Britain is still a market for United 
States manufactures. 

Philco entered the British market last 
fall (SM Sept. 5). It was an inauspi- 
cious time. The market was in the 
throes of political and economic tur- 
moil. In August the Labor Govern- 
ment had been broken up by its in- 
ability to balance the budget. In 
September England suddenly aban- 
doned the Gold Standard. In October 
there was a general election, with re- 
sults wholly unanticipated. In Novem- 
ber duties of 50 per cent were imposed 
on wireless sets. In December a duty 
of 50 per cent was added to the ex- 
isting duty of 331/3 per cent on 
wireless valves (tubes). 

And yet, in the three months from 
September 15 to December 15, Philco 
sold 17,000 sets. 

The abandonment of the Gold Stand- 
ard forced Philco to raise its prices 
from £14.14. to £16.16.—on October 
17. The tariff and further deprecia- 
tion of sterling necessitated a further 
rise in price December 1 to £18.18. 
In addition, Philco has had to fight the 
great ‘Buy British” campaign, inaugu- 
rated by the Prince of Wales, carried 
out with the funds of the British Em- 
pire Marketing Board, a government 
institution, and supported by the public 
in a manner equaled only by the great 
patriotic appeals of the Great War. 
The Radio Manufacturers’ Association, 
abetted by the big wholesale houses, 
boycotted Philco. Denied space in the 
Radio Exhibition at Olympia last Sep- 
tember, Philco held its own show 
across the road. The trade press, while 
selling legitimate advertising space to 
Philco, refused to offer them editorial 
space in which to reply to the attacks 
launched by the so-called British man- 
ufacturers in the name of patriotism 
and economic necessity. 

And yet Philco expects to have sold 
100,000 by September, 1932. 

Unable longer to draw on the Phila- 
delphia factory for supplies for the 
English market, arrangements have 
been made for the Philco factory at 
Toronto to make sets specially de- 
signed for this market. This will dou- 
ble the output of the Toronto plant. 
Although Philco is anxious to manu- 
facture for Europe within the British 


tariff, the expense of erecting a fac- 
tory or even of taking over an existing 
one, with the necessity of importing 
costly manufacturing machinery against 
the exchange and the uncertainty of 
raw materials, calls for very serious 
thought, and further proving of the 
market before making such a step. 
Carleton Dyer, the head of the Euro- 
pean organization, is, among other 
plans, seeking a manufacturer in some 
allied industry here who will manu- 
facture for Philco. Meantime, Canada 
as a source of supply overcomes the 
tariff diffulties. ‘lhe only duty on 
Canadian manufactured receiving sets 
entering Britain is on the silk content, 
which amounts to about two cents. 
One outcome may be that Canada will 
manufacture the parts while the cabi- 
nets and assembly will be done in 
England. 

“The whole British market,” Mr. Dyer 
said in an interview, “could be cov- 
ered exclusively by Philco. As it is, 
there are some two hundred manufac- 
turers—seventy of them making sets, 
130 making components—all compet- 
ing for a minute share in a compara- 
tively small, cencentrated market. 
“The large number of operators in a 
small -field has resulted in sounding 
the utmost depths of the price-cutting 
evil. The tariff will have stopped the 
so-called ‘dumping’ of cheap foreign 
sets, but there 1s a much worse ‘dump- 
ing’ evil going on among the domestic 
manufacturers themselves. There is 
an institution in the English market 
unknown to the American; it is what 
are known as national factors; these 
factors carry up to 2,000 different 
items in their catalogues and can stock 
the retailer completely in almost any 
trade. We were told that orders would 
come only from these factors for sub- 
stantial deliveries. We have since 
found that it was customary for a re- 
tailer to be offered a Philco set by the 
salesmen of, say, six different factors 
all in the same morning. The man 
who made the sale was, of course, the 
one who gave the greatest discount. 
“We now do no business with these 
‘national’ factors, but are selling to lo- 
cal wholesalers and also direct to the 
trade. Also, we have appointed our 
own exclusive distributors in Greater 
London, Scotland, Northern Ireland 
and the Irish Free State. We are look- 
ing for the right men to sign up for 
the rest of England and Wales. As 
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Lays John Bull Low 


Carleton L. Dyer 


rapidly as exclusive distributors are 
selected, we shall change to this policy. 
We shall not sell the retailers except 
through our specially appointed dis- 
tributors. At the moment we cannot 
expect any one distributor to deal in 
Philco exclusively, since we are not of- 
fering a complete radio line. Now 
we are selling only the Philco Five and 
the Lowboy, in order not to complicate 
our line. Indeed, it is to the fact that 
we have been offering only two models 
at the start that I attribute our great 
initial success. 

“We are similarly selling through dis- 
tributors in France, Spain, Switzerland 
and Belgium. In Belgium we are now 
doing as well as in France, although 
France is fast gaining momentum. 
“The prohibition of advertising on 
the British air has hindered us in get- 
ting in touch in what we regard as 
the best way with potential buyers of 
Philco. However, we have overcome 
this obstacle to some extent by buying 
Irish and French time. 

“In addition, we have mailed some 
150,000 leaflets to dealers to distribute 
to the public, giving the Philco broad- 
cast programs, and have also started a 
house organ, Philco News, issued 
monthly to our 25,800 dealers. 

“The fact that we are selling a set 
specially designed for British condi- 
tions has given us a great advantage 
over other United States firms operat- 
ing in this market. In general, I should 
say that America is two or three years 
ahead of England as regards the tech- 
nical production of radio sets. British 
manufacturers are still offering equip- 
ment which was ‘obsolete’ years ago 
in America.” 


t 
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How Auto Salesmen Behave 
When the Buyer Shouts ‘Boo!”’ 


(Continued from page 156) 


similar stock argument—that a used 
car could be bought for a song, but 
unless you were sure how it had been 
run, you'd get badly stung. The Hup- 
mobile salesman supported this by 
telling how his company, even with 
the help of experts, was often gypped 
by trade-ins. The Rockne salesman 
was so sure of his stand he was will- 
ing to wager that “If you were blind- 
folded before a line containing every 
car in the show, you’d touch anywhere 
a more perfectly engineered car than 
any used car. Every car in the show 
is 100 per cent. Every car is so full 
of improvement and new equipment 
as to be taken out of the class of any 
used car, no matter what the make 
or age.” 

When the investigator said that he 
wouldn’t buy now because he feared 
worse times with a possible panic, the 
Rockne salesman went after him ham- 
mer and tongs. He waxed enthusi- 
astic about the country’s strength, 
saying that over five billions more 
dollars were in circulation in 1931 
than in 1930; that the investigator 
should live for today, not for the dis- 
tant tomorrow. He concluded with: 
“Buy this Rockne. Get in it, step on 
the gas and you'll drive the blues 
away.” 

The Hupmobile salesman _ said: 
“Sorry you mentioned the depression. 
I got so many prospects here at the 
show Saturday, the first night, that I'd 
forgotten business was bad. Remem- 
ber the auto industry is the basic in- 
dustry. We use over half the 
malleable iron, 85 per cent of the 
plate glass, etc., etc. As soon as we 
start going all business picks up.” 

The Cord salesman said he couldn't 
imagine anything but hope ahead, 
judging by the way the crowds had 
flocked to the show Saturday night— 
so many that he hadn’t enough room 
to demonstrate for his prospects. 
“From the way people talked, they’ve 
got the car-buying fever. I felt it in 
the air Saturday.” 

The Chevrolet salesman was sur- 
prised to hear about trouble ahead. 
Chevrolet, he claimed, since the in- 
troduction of the new models on De- 
cember 5, had done the biggest 
December business in its history. The 
other salesmen in one way or another 
countered the “trouble ahead” hurdle 
by protesting that the bottom had been 
reached; conditions couldn't possibly 
get worse and there never could be a 
panic. None of them thought of the 


best argument of all should the cus- 
tomer want to keep his cash intact 
because of a possible panic. That 
argument 1s: 

“If you fear a panic, invest in a 
motor car now. In a panic your dol- 
lar will be worth almost nothing. 
Manufacturers will have to raise the 
prices of cars to keep up with the 
lessening values of the dollar. Invest- 
ing in a car is buying so much steel, 
glass and leather, which won't lose its 
value as money does. In panic times 
it’s a safer investment than govern- 
ment bonds.” 

So far this report has presented 
only the rosy side of the picture of 
salesmanship at the New York Auto- 
mobile Show. For every salesman, as 
reported here, who had a good defense 
against the argument that his auto’s 
prices would come down, another 
salesman had none. Only one out of 
five of the salesmen interviewed had 
any but the stock argument about not 
buying the used car. On the question 
of better business ahead, only three 
out of five salesmen had definite sta- 
tistics, sound analogies or telling 
incidents to defend their position. Yet 
each of these salesmen was ready with 
plenty of arguments to justify his car 
against another in the same price class. 
Obviously, then, the salesmen at the 
Show were well enough re to 
sell cars as cars. But beyond their 
normal job, as it would be in good 
times, they had little to meet depres- 
sion times sales resistance. 

Are your men equipped with anti- 
depression arguments or are they using 
the same rote they did when everybody 
was hungry to buy? If your men are 
not equipped they won't go far in 
1932. 


F. A.’s Son Directs 
Seiberling Sales 


AKRON—J. Penfield Seiberling, son 
of Frank A. Seiberling, president of 
the Seiberling Rubber Company, has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
company. 

Formerly vice-president in charge of 
sales of Lambert Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, where he developed the air- 
cooled patented tire, J. P. Seiberling 
for the last year has been director and 
assistant to his father. Thirty-three 
years old, he was engaged for some 
time in general sales work with the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
of which his father was once president. 


Distribution Economies 
Made 1931 One of 
Our Best Years 


(Continued from page 154) 


rubber companies have made satisfac- 
tory profits during this siege of de- 
pression. Apparently they have found, 
as we have, that distribution, after all, 
is a necessary operation by which a 
manufactured product is delivered to 
the consumer as efficiently and as eco- 
nomically as possible. We have found 
that we can keep a simple operation 
from being extravagantly intricate and 
that we can give service that is satisfac- 
tory without expensive factory branch 
organizations maintained principally 
because competitors have increased 
branch service too far in an effort to 
produce volume. It was pretty much 
a case of “keeping up with the 
Joneses”. 

Larger manufacturers are trimming 
branch services and those who have 
their own retail setups in key mar- 
kets are merging retail administration 
with branch administration, housing 
these separate organizations under one 
roof and combining the warehouses. 
Apparently a number of them are find- 
ing that they have permitted service 
to master them instead of remaining 
the master of service. Competitive ef- 
forts to excel in branch sales and serv- 
ice had just about reached the point 
where business was in the saddle and 
the manufacturer the jackass. 

We have learned that a lot of ex- 
pensive things we thought were neces- 
sary a few years ago are merely ex- 
travagant trimmings that we put on in 
frantic efforts to remain competitive. 
It seems now that our dealers did not 
demand the extra services we worked 
so hard to give them. They accepted 
them because they were there for them. 
I feel sure that we have learned many 
things about distribution economy that 
will be of great benefit to us long 
after this period of slack business has 
become a mere memory. 


GE Joins Sales Offices 


ATLANTA—The two sales offices of the 
Incandescent Lamp Department of General 
Electric Company here have been merged 
with the establishment of a Southeastern 
division of the department, with offices at 
187 Spring Street, N. W. T. W. Moore 
is manager and H. E. Huff assistant man- 
ager. 


Study Export Advertising 


New YorK—A course in “Advertising in 
Other Countries” is to be inaugurated by 
the Department of Marketing of New York 
University, February 1. The Department 
now has 2,865 enrollments. 


BY JAMES TRUE 


Director, Washin gton Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 27.—Members of the 
Cabinet and other government officials will lead the news- 
paper and radio campaigns for better times. Ogden L. 
Mills, Under Secretary of the Treasury, delivered a fair 
sample of the administration’s propaganda in his widely 
published newspaper release early this week, and similar 
releases will be published regularly until next September. 

The campaign will be constructive and conservative; but 
it will have a political bearing that will support the ad- 
ministration in attempting to prove that hard times were 
inevitable, as an aftermath of World War reactions, and 
that we are much better off than we would have been under 
other circumstances. The danger is that newspapers may 
emphasize the political phases of the reports and thereby 
create a temporary condition of overconfidence that will 
cause an unfavorable condition next summer. 

There is little doubt that a revival of confidence is tak- 
ing place. Government economists are finding encourage- 
ment from the more sensitive indicators and a better senti- 
ment throughout most of the country. Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation loans, railroad pay cuts and several 
other factors will have a favorable effect in many directions ; 
but if the first progress in revival is overplayed by the 
press ballyhoo, and if administration releases under “big 
names” are taken too seriously by the public, the best 
Washington observers are of the opinion that the reaction 
may prolong the depression. 


Government Economy is assuming the proportions of 
a drive in all departments and the prospects are that it 
will eliminate many publications. George H. Carter, 
Public Printer, in his annual report just published, leads 
the war on unnecessary publications by reporting that they 
are responsible for ‘tremendous waste.” During the last 
ten years, the report states, the “total waste of publications 
recorded by the Government Printing Office amounted to 
23,899,839 copies, the printing and handling of which 
cost the Government much more than a million dollars. 
As a remedy, Mr. Carter advocates abolishing free distri- 
bution by Congress and the departments, and substituting 
an extension of sales by the Superintendent of Documents. 


The April Conference of the Drug Survey was 
planned by the executive committee last Tuesday, in session 
at the Department of Commerce. Although the meeting 
was closed it was said that the conference will be the 
most important event in the history of the industry and 
that it will establish a precedent for many other industries. 
Perhaps the most significant result of the St. Louis Survey, 
so far, is the getting together of large groups of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers in a serious and _ suc- 
cessful attempt to solve their distribution problems. 


Long Range Weather Forecasting will have more seri- 
ous consideration by the Weather Bureau after the im- 
pending retirement of its chief, Charles F. Marvin, who 
became eligible for retirement last October. For years 
Prof. Marvin’s opposition to long range forecasting has 
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been the cause of repeated and interesting attacks by Her. 
bert Janvrin Browne, which have accomplished much in 
advertising such forecasts. Mr. Browne, with a remarkably 
consistent record, is the most prominent long range fore. 
caster in Washington and his system has been recognized 
by other government organizations. 


Labor’s View of Economic Conditions is clearly ex. 
pressed by a ‘‘Monthly Survey of Business,” published by 
the American Federation of Labor. The last issue discusses 
frozen credit, unemployment relief, the government budget 
and reparations problems. In few reports are more signifi- 
cant related facts packed into four pages. Copies may be 
had from the American Federation of Labor, Washington. 


Publishers Are Opposing Automobile Taxes through 
the National Publishers’ Association on the ground that 
the taxes would be likely to cause a reduction of advertis- 
ing expenditures, which would injure the publishing busi- 
ness. The Radio Manufacturers’ Association is also active 
in Opposition to a tax on radio sets, claiming that radio 
sets and tubes are now being sold for less than the cost of 
production and that 200 manufacturers who employed 
500,000 workers in 1928 now employ from 100,000 to 
150,000. 


A General Sales Tax has been advocated by several 
prominent witnesses before the House committee on ways 
and means. Practically all witnesses opposed taxes on 
specific articles. 


To Stabilize Business Senator Walsh has introduced a 
bill that will undoubtedly attract much attention. He re- 
cently explained that its provisions are in line with the 
almost universal demand as expressed by chambers of com- 
merce, the American Bar Association, trade associations and 
the President’s message to Congress. Major features are: 

The Federal Trade Commission is empowered to give 
advance approval of cooperative contracts for curtailment 
of production and for other acts to avoid ruinous competi- 
tion. 

The public is protected by the prevention of unfair prices 
through the approved contracts. 

The anti-trust laws ate not repealed, but exemption is 
granted to approved acts and approved contracts are de- 
clared legally enforceable. 

Definitions of unfair methods of competition and unfair 
trade practices are clarified and amplified. Trade Prac- 
tice Conferences are legalized, the power of the commis- 
sion to conduct investigations is enlarged, and the bill also 
generally amplifies the procedure before the commission. 


Anti-Trust Law Repeal cannot be promised to manufac- 
turers of finished products; but the sentiment in favor of 
excluding the “natural resource industries’ from the re- 
strictions of the laws is growing. Recently a joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 87) was introduced in Congress which 
would affect the production of minerals and agricultural 
and forest products. The measure would also provide for 
the appointment of a joint congressional committee to 
investigate and report whether the anti-trust laws should 
be amended. 
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ATLANTIC CITY - 


5000 WATTS 


WPG 


IN THE PUBLIC EYE --- 


Atlantic City is visited by mil- 
lions from all parts of the world 
—its doings and activities are 
of interest at all times. 


During a recent three-month 
period WPG acted as KEY 
STATION for the entire Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System 61 
times. 


Over a million radio sets lo- 
cated in the good service area 


of WPG. 


Our location on the Atlantic 
seaboard gives a strong over 
water signal the length of the 
entire coast. The listener tunes 
to—W PG for programs they 
want to hear — tell them your 
story. 


A radio survey by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System shows a 


population over ten million in 
the good coverage area of 
W PG. In addition a summer 
inquiry directed to the cham- 
bers of commerce in a limited 
list of cities with a population 
over five thousand shows: 


*W PG is listened to regularly 
by— 


30 cities in Connecticut 

22 cities in Florida 

23 cities in Maine 

34 cities in Massachusetts 
13 cities in New Hampshire 
6 cities in Rhode Island 
12 cities in Vermont 


* Above list is in addition to fig- 
ures shown in good coverage 
market data. 


(List of individual cities in each 
state may be had upon request.] 


1930 census figures recently released show New Jersey 
leads all states in percentage of families having radio 
sets—(63.3%/ own radio sets) 


When picking your broadcast media, select one that is 
quick to respond—an ideal proving ground — WPG 


A City of Homes in addition to 
its Famous Hotels and Boardwalk 


CLEARED NATIONAL 
CHANNEL 


MARKET DATA 


Local Coverage 


Population ..................... 256,193 
TN chi cvapipadtes 62,486 
ae 28,539 
Radio Listeners .............. 88,470 
Residence Telephones .... 25,461 
Passenger Automobiles.. 49,413 
Bank Deposits ................ $127,875,000 
Good Coverage 
Population .................. 10,086,918 
PO nis ccacsisensscisees 2,460,223 
Radia Gelw............-...... 1,094,947 
Radio Listeners .......... 3,394,336 
Residence Telephones 975,329 
Passenger Automobiles 1,416,974 


Bank Deposits ............ $5,841 ,079,000 


WPG 


DOMINATES THIS RICH TERRI- 
TORY WITH AN INTENSE 
COVERAGE 


No other broadcast transmitter 
within 60 miles 


WPG Broadcasting Corporation 


Operated by the COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


STUDIOS LOCATED IN THE WORLD'S LARGEST AUDITORIUM DIRECTLY ON 
THE FAMOUS BOARDWALK, ATLANTIC CITY 


ROGRESS FOR BUSINESS: Everywhere, now, 
Todrusines men, bankers and politicians are begin- 

ning to proclaim in courageous language the help 
which can be rendered by checking excessive and ruinous 
deflation with sensible expansion of credit. Even the 
timid are erroneously employing the word “inflation” with- 
out fear and trembling. The bandwagon parades down the 
street collecting marchers from all sides. But if anyone 
thinks this has been true for long, he must be crazy. Only 
a few short weeks ago the relatively few individuals and 
still less numerous publications with “the rashness and 
ignorance” to battle against deflation were like wind-blown 
trees isolated in a great desert of sand—sort of martyrs to 
a world they wanted to make more useful and more beau- 
tiful. Overnight it has become popular to fight 
against the ogre of insane liquidity on the part of the banks 
and against the vicious vortex of excessive deflation. Hence 
the vision of those who have been primarily responsible 
for this sudden swing in sentiment and understanding will 
for the most part fade into the glory of those who become 
the active leaders in the program of credit expansion. 
Nevertheless, SALES MANAGEMENT will feel somewhat 
proud of its record in battling for credit expansion, and 
for articles and editorials it has published weeks and 
months ago dealing with this vital need. SALES MANAGE- 
MENT will also recall with pleasure the fact that The 
Business Week was practically the only other business 
paper in the United States which has consistently and for 
a long time back argued along similar lines, and vizualized 
a similar need. In fact, there will be no hesitation to 
give this contemporary the major credit. 

SALES MANAGEMENT Shall also remember, with regret, 
how comparatively few editors and publishers of other peri- 
odicals, including newspapers and magazines, assumed any 
vigorous leadership in this great war to stem the depres- 
sion. There have been exceptions, of course, but there 
has been little unanimity on a matter which has obviously 
demanded concerted action. When the press as a 
whole, and particularly the newspapers, develop a central 
source for the study of depressions, economic cycles and 
other similar phenomena on a cooperative basis and in a 
manner which is truly devoid of partisan and prejudiced 
thinking and findings, it seems quite possible that we will 
have arrived at one of the major solutions in the matter 
of keeping the pendulum of business from swinging too 
far in either direction. Meanwhile, let us hope that the 
press as a whole will become promptly informed re- 
garding the current plans for a sane degree of credit ex- 
pansion and the reasons therefor . . . and that the press 
will intelligently and wholeheartedly carry the message to 
Garcia insofar as the public and the business state of mind 
is concerned. . . . It is one thing to have vision to con- 
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ceive an idea; it is another thing to shape that idea into , 
practical plan; and it is still another thing to execute that 
plan successfully. In order to slay the ogre of depression 
and the mad liquidation and excessive deflation which char. 
acterize it, the press as a whole must render yeoman serv. 
ice. The practical problems are being met with practical 
solutions, but human psychology is still the dominant 
force. It is up to the press to sell the public and business 
on the sound remedial values of credit expansion in order 
to replace fear with confidence and in order to replace com. 
mercial collapse with industrial prosperity. 


~~) 


ITTLE BUSINESS: Ever since the great merger 
(eo which slackened in 1929, there has been 
much talk about the need for revising the Sherman 
and other anti-trust laws in order to permit “bigger and 
better’’ cooperation between competitors and “bigger and 
better” benefits for the dear old public. If the actual 
objective of such revisions should be legal approval of 
“bigger corporations” it looks as if there will be many 
new pieces of evidence to consider in such discussions. 
Take for example the matter of increased efficiency of 
big business. It is very noticeable that under adverse con: 
ditions the relatively small concerns have been the most 
successful in reducing overhead in order to conform with 
new sales levels. The officers and directors of relatively 
small and so-called closed corporations have been able to 
maintain closer and more extensive contact with the day-to- 
day problems of their businesses and, in consequence, bigger 
companies have as a whole been slower to recognize and 
capitalize mew opportunities born of changed conditions. 
The very size of inventory items and plant and machinery 
investments makes big business slower to adopt radical 
changes, particularly when large profits are not rolling in 
with which to finance readily such gifts. . . . The chief 
executives of many large concerns are so far removed from 
real understanding of the sales end of their business that 
in times like these, when marketing success is of para- 
mount importance, they are actually costing their respec- 
tive companies millions in profitable sales. Where bankers 
occupy an influential position in management, as is true 
with many major-sized companies, money-making ability 
in the operating management is often made to be sub- 
servient to money conserving ability supplied by the bank- 
ers. Moreover, in times of stress and strain many of our 
ablest men are literally being killed through the size of 
their responsibilities—and their successors are often hard 
to find. Those phases which relate to destructive 
competition, particularly price warfare, also will come in 
for many new analyses and deductions. 
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When a Board of 
Directors Balks 
(Continued from page 151) 


Standard practice with me is to pre- 
pare my reports in three parts, as fol- 
lows: 

What the investigation disclosed ; 

Analysis of the investigation ; 

Recommendations. 

The first part is made up almost 
entirely of direct quotations, taken 
from interviews in the field. People 
are quoted verbatim. We let them say 
what they want and pass on their re- 
marks without editing. If any inter- 
view is unusually harsh to the client, 
we sometimes find it helpful to paren- 
thesize a soporific sentence or two, 
such as ‘“This man is prejudiced for 
such-and-such reasons.” 

A list of all the persons interviewed 
is usually included in this part. These 
are largely prominent companies, many 
of them good customers of the client. 
Any statement coming from these con- 
cerns usually is listened to respectfully, 
even though it may not be favorable. 
All criticism in the report is confined 
to this part and the curse is taken out 
of it because it is put in the mouth 
of others—customers, competitors, 
trade authorities, friends of the client, 
etc. 

An important point in making a 
formal presentation is to make sure 
that a lot of discussion follows its 
reading. If, after you are finished, the 
chairman moves that the document be 
filed or taken home for study, you are 
lost. Discussion can usually be pro- 
veked by saying, ‘“That is merely the 
formal portion of my address. I have 
revealed only a small part of my find- 
ings. Some of these findings are of 
such a nature that I didn’t dare put 
them into print.’’ That fires the curi- 
osity of the meeting, just as Mark An- 
tony’s refusal to read Caesar’s will, 
although he kept referring to it con- 
stantly, roused the Romans to a fight- 
ing pitch. The discussion, properly 
started, will run on for hours, and, if 
the man making the presentation does 
his stuff well, he will usually get his 
program accepted before he is through 
talking. 

Above everything, the thing to re- 
member is that no company that is en- 
terprising enough to have an inves- 
tigation made is deserving of whole- 
sale criticism. It has been in business 
for years. It has made money. | Its 
methods must be-nearly right. Perhaps 
there is room for improvement in some 
directions. All the critic has to do is 
to point out where improvement is 
possible and how it can be accom- 


plished. 


Piano Sales up 245 Per Cent; 
Baldwin Emulates G.M.C. 


(Continued frome page 153) 


disease . . . Athlete’s Foot. We found 
it in a complete grand piano, selling 
at $395. 

It took seven steps to complete our 
magic formula. First, we renamed our 
Chevrolet. It had carried the name 
of Monarch which, while popular in 
the middle west where the piano had 
been sold for nearly a half century, 
lacked acceptance in other sections of 
the country. We renamed it the Sar- 
gent. The name is not important ex- 
cept that it was new and enabled us 
to get off to a fresh start. 

Second, we made the Sargent a com- 
plete grand piano. Many grand pianos 
are ‘built down” in order to be made 
to sell at a certain price. They are 
lacking in features which are essential 
to eye value, to tone quality and to 
responsive action. Making the Sar- 
gent a complete piano gave it a de- 
cided edge over most instruments in 
its price range. It also gave us the 
basic idea for our advertising. 

Third, we gave the Sargent a better 
finish than would be expected on an 
instrument in this price range. All 
this meant using heavier veneers, extra 
coats of finish, additional rubbing. 

Fourth, and most important, we 
made a careful study of pricing from 
the standpoint of the consumer. In 
this way we were able to price it right. 
There is always a price beyond which 
the public will not pay because it does 
not believe that sufficient value goes 
with it. Conversely, too /ow a price 
fails because -it strains credulity. 
“What's the matter with it?” the pub- 
lic asks. Somewhere in between is the 
figure that opens the most pocket- 
books. We studied the advertising of 
piano stores throughout the country, 
investigated dealers who were most 
successful with low-priced  instru- 
ments, and finally arrived at our price 
of $395. True, we have not been 
able to make all our dealers see the 
wisdom of this low price. Many of 
them insist on getting more because 
the piano is worth more money. But 
we are gradually prevailing on dealers 
to take the broader point of view that 
$395 is the figure which will yield 
greatest profits over a period of time. 

Fifth, we found certain dealers who 
were doing a fairly satisfactory busi- 
ness on inferior pianos while others 
were not even able to move well- 
known makes in any volume. We 
found, of course, that the former were 
those who enjoyed the confidence and 


regard of their communities. Good 
dealers, we concluded, were an es- 
sential part of the formula, so as far 
as possible we restricted the sale of 
the Sargent and other pianos in the 
Baldwin line to one dealer in each 
community—the best we could find. 

Sixth, we decided that the prestige 
of the Baldwin name was as desirable 
to the dealer as a good dealer was to 
us, so we used the phrase, “By the 
House of Baldwin’ in all Sargent ad- 
vertising prepared for our dealers. In 
this way the matter of authoritative 
sponsorship was effectually accom- 
plished. 

Seventh, we tested advertising to 
find out which appeal interested the 
most people. We did the same thing 
with window displays. On the basis 
of these facts, we prepared an attrac- 
tive broadside which we sent to all 
our dealers. This broadside told in 
simple, straightforward language why 
the Sargent was such an outstanding 
value at $395 and told the dealer that 
he had to do only two things to make 
it sell: (1) Place a Sargent in his 
window, using the prepared display 
material to reach people who passed 
his store and (2) use the advertising 
to sell those who didn’t. We have 
found that in almost every instance 
where a dealer has priced the Sargent 
at $395, used the window display and 
advertised, he has been successful in 
getting quick volume. Some dealers 
have reordered in carload lots. Almost 
all are enthusiastic over the outlook 
for this year’s business. 

We believe that this formula will 
work for other manufacturers as it is 
working for us, but it must be borne 
in mind that all the features of it are 
interdependent. In operation only six 
months, it has increased sales 245 per 
cent and we confidently expect that it 
will increase them 350 per cent by 
April. But even if we should con- 
tinue to show a loss on the Sargent 
for a somewhat longer period, we have 
found that the consumer interest 
aroused has stimulated our entire line. 
Many people who come in to buy the 
Sargent find they can afford higher- 
priced models. Other customers who 
are satisfied with the Sargent will 
“graduate” later to our other models, 
the Hamilton, Howard and Baldwin. 
So our formula has proved its magic 
not only on the Sargent, but it has 
had a tonic effect on our entire busi- 
ness. 
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In the course of his work as «president 
of the Advertising Federation of America, 
Gilbert T. Hodges (also of the New York 
Sun) does a lot of queer things. One of 
the queerest was on January 22, when he 
made a five-minute speech by _ trans- 
Atlantic telephone to the Publicity Club 
of Leeds, Wales. Herewith is ‘Gil’ listen- 
ing intently, so as not to speak out of 
tura, and with a firm hand on a rather 
formidable-looking transmitter. In his 
pocket appears the speech ready for de- 
livery. ‘‘Despite reverses,” said he, “‘Brit- 
ain has marched steadily on _ without 
lowering her chin an inch. We have an 
example of the courageous tenor of your 
merchandising methods right here in New 
York. A syndicate of prominent English- 
men has recently acquired space on Fifth 
Avenue (in the new Rockefeller City 
project), where a large building will be 
devoted solely to the development of 
British trade.” 


E. M. Alexander has served in important 
executive capacities on more New York 
newspapers, perhaps, than any other living 
man. On February 1, Bernarr Macfadden 
announces, he will become president and 
publisher of the Evening Graphic. Adver- 
tising manager of the former Tribune 
(now the Herald Tribune) advertising 
director of the Sun and of the former 
Herald, publisher of the Mvrror, vice-presi- 
dent of the American, and then of the 
Journal, and then of the former A. M. 
and P. M. Worlds, he left the newspaper 
business temporarily last October to be- 
come vice-president of the Radio Guide. 

x * 4 

Detailed instructions for salesmen in 
merchandising advertising are now being 
given by Cramer-Krasselt Company, Mil- 
waukee agency, on a panel fold attached 
to each piece of copy of several of its 
clients. The “explanation” is prepared at 
the time the advertisement is written. 
Some advertisements carry the circulation 
breakdown by states of publications carry- 
ing the copy. 

With a current Norge refrigerator ad- 
vertisement, for example, the agency points 
out that the copy is running in Good 
Housekeeping (out January 20) and 
Better Homes & Gardens (‘the favorite 
magazine of a great many people who own 
the smaller homes and who take pride in 
the smart up-to-dateness of their house- 
hold’). Salesmen are urged to concentrate 
especially on home visits about the date 
these magazines appear. 

The second anniversary of the Tower 
Magazines is honored with a_ thirty-two- 
page standard-sized newspaper (in Herald 
Tribune style). Known as the Tower 
News, it tells a lot about the buying power 
in the 1,204 “tested key markets’ where, 
through the F. W. Woolworth stores, their 
New Movie, Illustrated Love, Detective 
and Home magazines are sold; carries a 
lot of advertising which appears regularly 
in these magazines; runs a review of 
them by Harry Hansen of the New 
York World-Telegram, presents some other 
celebrities, and gives plenty other indices 
of appeal and reader response thereto. 


Gilbert T. Hodges 


Reed G. Landis, deciding that there are 
“too many agencies” and that “large and 
small advertisers alike can probably secure 
more complete and productive service from 
larger organizations,’ has liquidated his 
own organization at Chicago and has joined 
Williams & Cunnyngham there as vice- 
president. 

E. W. Davidson again has joined forces 
with H. J. Payne at the headquarters of 
the Associated Business Papers, New York. 
The two were together at the American 
Leather Producers and the Society for 
Electrical Development. Recently Mr. 
Davidson was with Lord & Thomas and 
Logan, and some years ago with General 
Electric Company. His duties at ABP 
have not yet been announced. 

Thomas H. Ormsbee has resigned as sec- 
retary of the National Conference of Busi- 
ness Paper Editors. The work of the 
conference is being handled by ABP people 
pending appointment of a successor. 

+. 2 

The recent sales convention of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, at Hamilton, Ber- 
muda, found radio and newspaperdom 
again fraternizing in the persons of Merlin 
H. Aylesworth, president of National 
Broadcasting Company, and Kent Cooper, 
general manager of the Associated Press. 
They played golf together one sunny after- 
noon, with W. Alton Jones, vice-president 
of Cities:Service Company, and Rex Cole, 
GE distributor at New York. Bruce Bar- 
ton, regular golfing associate of Mr. 
Cooper and Mr. Aylesworth, was not pres- 
ent. 

* oe & 

Ballyhoo advertises in fifty newspapers 
to get even more circulation and_ to 
distinguish itself from certain unsavory 
competitors and followers. ‘‘Accept no 
substitute; Ballyhoo is penthouse—not 
outhouse—humor, is the catchline, dis- 
tinguishing between sophistication and 
indecency. 

Banned from newsstands in fifteen cities 
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eies 


and towns, Ballyhoo’s fight for tein. 
statement, Publisher Delacourte tells SM, 
already has met with almost complete suc. 
cess. 

Bearing tidings of great growth, Elliott 
C. Hensel, director of advertising for the 
Los Angeles Illustrated Daily News, has 
left for his annual eastern trip. The 
itinerary includes Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis. Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
St. Louis. 

a 
_ Walker & Company, outdoor advertis. 
ing, Detroit, promotes J. M. Jones to sales 
promotion manager, as C. A. Mason is 
transferred to agency contact work. 

* € & 

“Bob” Tinsman and his confederates of 
Federal Advertising Agency are on the job 
in new quarters, at 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 

* * & 

J. P. Daiger and Edgar F. Reibetantz, 
these many years with Van Sant, Dugdale 
& Corner, Baltimore agency, have been 
added to the executive board. 

* ok & 

Ralph S. Foss, director of circulation of 
McGraw-Hill Publications, becomes direc- 
tor of sales of McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany and publishing director of Harvard 
Business Review, published by the book 
company for the Harvard Business School. 

* ok # 

Edward Beecher, Joseph A. Maxwell 
and Algernon §. Cale, formerly of the 
Beecher, Cale & Maxwell agency, have 
joined Gardner Advertising Company, St. 
Louis and New York—Mr. Beecher be- 
coming vice-president and manager of the 
St. Louis office. 

x ok & 


A few account charges: O-Cedar Cor- 
poration to Hays, MacFarland, Chicago; 
Celotex Company, Chicago, to MacManus, 
Inc., Detroit; Gulf Refining Company and 
Rath Packing Company, to Young & Rubi- 
cam, New York; Master Bedding Makers 
of America, Holland, Michigan, to Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan; International Proprietaries, 
Inc. (Tanlac), to Procter & Collier, Cincin- 
nati; Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation 
(industrial division) to Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, New York; The Aluminum & Metal 
Products Corporation, Buffalo, New York, 
(aluminum specialties) to the Buffalo of- 
fice of Addison Vars, Inc., trade papers and 
direct mail to be the media; Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies’ account, Rochester, to 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn; Pierce- 
Arrow division of Studebaker Corporation, 
to Roche Advertising Agency, Chicago. 

* * & 

M. E. Zetterholm, formerly executive of 
the Oakland-Pontiac Division of General 
Motors, has been made. vice-president in 
charge of distribution of the Theatre Serv- 
ice Corporation. 

: « /* 

And for the date: pad: The Four A’s 
will meet in fifteenth annual convention 
at the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, 
April 14 and 15. 
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December Newspaper Advertising 
Registers Gain in Automotive Space 


The moving average of newspaper lineage 
in the six largest cities (see chart below) 
continued down in December, but the pace 
of decline slowed down to a walk as com- 
pared to the nose-dive a year ago. The 
December figures were highly encouraging 
in more ways than one. General advertis- 
ing was off only 4.1 per cent, showing 
a much higher degree of optimism among 
manufacturers, and automotive advertising 
gained 21.7 per cent—the first important 
gain in any classification of newspaper ad- 
vertising since October, 1929. 

Because of the flexibility of newspaper 
advertising, and the fact that such a large 
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Six months’ moving average 


part of it comes from local retailers who 
are in the best position to judge of busi- 
ness conditions in their territories, there 
has always been a very close relationship 
between newspaper lineage curves and 
those of business activity as a whole. 
Perhaps—who knows!—the December fig- 
ures will be looked back upon a few 
months from now as heralding a lasting 
turn. 

Fifteen cities showed a gain in lineage for 
the month over the same month the previ- 
ous year, including such large centers as 
New York, San Francisco, Milwaukee, New 
Orleans and Washington. The number to 
show gains greatly exceeded the average 
in recent months. The total loss for the 
month for all cities surveyed was 8.8 per 
cent, as against 9.5 in November. 

Lineage figures for the month of Decem- 
ber and for the entire year (the latter 
showing a loss of 10.5 per cent) were 
compiled by Media Records, Inc., supple- 
mented in cities marked (x) by pub- 
lishers cooperating with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. 


December Year 
Per Cent Per Cent 
City 1931 Change 1931 Change 
Akron ... 1,885,676 —10.6 22,816,267 —18.8 
Albany .. 1,918,065 — 9.1 25,819,971 — 6.1 


Albuquerque 723,775 —16.4 10,819,185 — 9.1 


Atlanta .. 2,194,454 — 7.3 27,494,191 —11.0 
Baltimore. 3,436,305 — 4.6 42,668,075 — 7.2 
Boston .. 5,781,467 — 6.7 68,498,854 — 7.2 
Birming- 

ham .. 1,584,863 —17.5 21,003,584 —21.4 
Buffalo .. 2,339,618 —11.3 29,207,696 —11.3 
Camden . 626,473 —18.3 8,103,805 —15.0 
Chicago . 4,926,589 —12.2 63,435,028 —15.4 
*Cincin- 

nati ... 2,732,943 — 8.5 33,133,805 — 8.2 
Cleveland 2,813,645 — 5.6 36,563,855 — 7.1 
Columbus. 2,270,151 —12.9 28,860,662 —11.9 


Dallas .. 2,516,561 —17.8 32,692,355 —13.5 
Dayton .. 2,212,367 —10.2 27,929,114 —10.4 
Denver .. 1,732,680 — 2.6 20,099,772 — 8.1 


December 
Per Cent 

City 1931 Change 
*Detroit 3,413,434 —13.3 
Easton . 692,488 —11.1 
*El Paso. 990,575 -+-15.2 
Erie ..... 1,041,024 — 9.6 
Evansville 1,367,422 —16.9 
Fall River 492,970 —12.4 
Fr. Worth 1,324,420 —19.4 
Freep't-Hemp- 

stead .. 674,728 — 1.7 
Glens Falls 573,330 12.4 
Harris- 

burg .. 1,110,531 + 5.3 
Hartford . 2,066,063 —12.1 
Houston . 2,682,155 —11.8 
Indian 

apolis . 2,430,348 — 1.9 
Jackson 

ville .. 1,014,366 —18.2 
xKansas 

City .. 2,530,889 — 8.8 
Knoxville. 1,071,131 — 6.5 
xLong : 

Beach . 1,276,744 —24.1 
Los An- 

geles .. 4,254,509 —11.8 
Mamaroneck 190,992 + 4.4 
Manchester 445,130 — 4.9 
Memphis 1,701,652 —15.1 
Milwaukee 2,776,871 -+ 4.3 
Minne- 

apolis . 2,472,971 — 9.0 
Mt. Vernon 673,271 — 2.1 
Nashville 1,156,846 — 7.3 
xNewark 1,437,795 — 4.7 
*New 

Bedford 818,837 + 4.3 
New 

Orleans 3,296,328 -+- 1.4 

ew 

Rochelle. 605,391 -+ 7.1 

ew 

York ..12,276,368 -++ 1.0 
Niagara 

Falls .. 675,514 — 5.9 
Oakl'd .. 1,908,452 — 6.4 
Oklahoma 

City .. 1,572,255 —21.0 
Omaha .. 1,698,280 — .l 
Ossining . 191,927 —16.1 
Perth 

Amboy 387,302 —19.9 
Philadel- 

phia .. 5,293,251 — 6.0 
Phoenix ..1,159,184 + 4.4 
Pittsburgh 3,328,428 —13.3 
Port Chester 530,549 — 6.5 
*Portland 1,866,110 — 3.0 
*Provi- 

dence 2,155,441 —10.6 
Reading.. 1,396,538 — 4.6 
Richmond 1,616,125 —14.8 
Rochester. 2,759,693 — 7.1 
*Sale Lake 1,767,793 — 5.1 
San An- 

tonio .. 2,215,773 —10.3 
San Diego 2,262,957 —10.6 
San Fran- 

cisco .. 3,234,355 + 1.4 
Seattle .. 2,117,843 —15.7 
South 

Bend .. 1,190,079 —16.9 
Spokane . 1,387,363 —16.0 
St. Louis. 3,222,314 — 1.4 
Syracuse . 2,114,026 + .2 
Tacoma . 1,295,242 — 2.0 
Tarrytown. 385,831 — 4.0 
Toledo .. 1,541,770 —23.3 
Trenton 755,859 — 9.0 
Tulsa . 1,391,314 —26.3 
Washing- 

ton ... 4,351,236 + 3.1 
White 

Plains 927,943 — 9.9 
Wichita . 1,662,218 —20.0 
* Wilkes- 

Barre . 2,922,819 — 3.8 
Winston- 

Salem . 406,623 —11.5 
Worcester 1,858,892 — 8.6 
Yonkers . 1,029,109 -++-18.0 
Youngs- 

town .. 1,185,926 —21.7 


Total 162,221,516 


Year 
Per Cent 
1931 Change 
42,895,736 —18.8 
8,248,577 — 9.9 
12,270,856 + 4.5 
13,799,013 —14.4 
17,339,825 —12.8 
6,064,031 — 7.6 
17,291,121 —18.2 
7,822,246 — 5.3 
5,408,598 — .8 
12,182,231 — 2.8 
25,525,188 — 9.1 
21,360,023 — 8.5 
28,776,050 — 6.5 
13,988,397 —12.8 
31,234,960 —11.7 
13,138,099 —14.1 
16,473,149 —11.0 
59,550,815 — 9.7 
2,159,020 — 2.3 
5,106,242 — 9.5 
21,914,239 —22.7 
33,848,782 — .1l 
31,191,431 — 7.0 
7,561,170 — 1.4 
13,642,905 —16.0 
17,770,769 — 7.9 
9,753,823 — 9.6 
35,349,788 — 8.5 
6,232,954 + 1.9 
146,284,313 — 1.8 
7,931,950 — 9.2 
23,008,808 — 9.6 
21,239,684 —15.7 
20,580,215 — 3.5 
2,395,819 — 6.0 
5,034,091 —16.7 
65,287,698 — 8.1 
14,215,132 —10.1 
42,674,212 —11.4 
5,148,107 — .6 
23,862,395 — 8.5 
26,900,680 —11.2 
16,582,186 — 4.6 
19,379,737 — 8.8 
34,166,968 — 5.4 
20,344,921 — 5.9 
27,156,725 —11.7 
27,827,299 —12.0 
41,968,599 — 9.5 
28,168,253 —14.5 
16,077,058 —17.9 
18,232,895 —18.3 
38,212,101 — 9.6 
26,674,087 — 6.5 
17,424,261 —13.3 
4,016,104 — 8.0 
21,394,392 —17.2 
9,237,679 — 8.6 
17,380,658 —22.0 
50,822,687 + 5.4 
11,470,917 —13.6 
21,901,320 —18.5 
30,253,127 + 7.2 
5,019,518 —14.1 
23,053,175 — 9.0 
10,193,534 + 2.2 
16,946,704 —17.3 


2,031,514,266 


(*) Papers published in these cities which have 


been discontinued or started during 


and do not have comparative figures, 


cluded. 


the year 
are ex- 


(+) Figures furnished by Advertising Records, 


Inc. Bronx Home 


publishers. 


News 


figures 


direct 


from 


These most valuable booklets of the week 
will be sent free to executive readers who 
make a separate request for each one on 
their business letterheads. Booklets will be 
— by the companies which publish 
them. 

Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
Reader's Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Distribution 


Chain Store Debate Manual. Though this 
booklet was prepared by The National 
Chain Store Association as a source book 
for pros and cons in chain store debates, 
it serves to supply the marketing executive 
with an all-around view of the chain store 
in its relation to distribution. It recounts 
the history and growth of the various 
chains, traces the anti-chain store move- 
ment, lists the affirmative arguments for 
the economic justification of the existence 
of chain stores, answers the charges against 
chain stores, and supplies a nine-page 
bibliography of source material on the gen- 
eral subject of chains. 


Markets and Media 


Standard Market Data for Biloxi and Gulf- 
port, Miss. On the front cover of this. 
form is a retail trading area map of 
Biloxi and Gulfport—a territory forty 
miles square. In the spread are maps of 
the cities of Biloxi and Gulfport, respec- 
tively, showing main highways, street in- 
tersections, hotels, railroad stations, and 
other points of interest to the sales man- 
ager. Facts on population, standard of 
living, industries and wholesale and retail 
trade outlets of the two Mississippi coast 
cities are presented in tabular form. Issued 
by the Daily Herald. 


Sales Presentations 


There Is Something New under the Sun. 
The “something new” described in this 
booklet is Burkhardt’s new tri-purpose sales. 
binder. It was designed to be used under 
all conditions—as an upright easel binder, 
as a manual presentation, and as the con- 
ventional loose-leaf binder. Burkhardt's. 
object in devising the tri-purpose binder 
was to make the job of using a sales 
presentation as inviting as possible for the. 
salesman. 


Sales Promotion 


Practical Sales Promotion Plans. In this 
is told how such companies as Armour, 
Eskimo Pie Corporation, Firestone, Brown 
Shoe Company, etc., make use of adver- 
tising balloons as a sales aid. Contains 
several sales and merchandising ideas based 
on the principle that when you do some- 
thing to please a child, you invariably 
create a feeling of friendliness toward 
yourself in the minds of parents. Describes. 
plans for manufacturer and dealer coopera- 
tion in the use of balloons as “dealer 
helps.” Also discusses their use as pre- 
miums, as a device for testing radio and 
publication appeal, as a wedge to induce 
the housewife to grant your salesman an 
interview, etc. Distributed by the Oak 
Rubber Company. 
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+ + + SHIPMENTS OF GRAHAM-PAIGE 
Cars last week were the largest for any 
week since May, 1931, and at the close 
of the New York Show there were 342 
unfilled orders on hand in the New York 
area alone. 


+ + + THE PaYyROLL OF THE MUNs- 
INGWEAR COMPANY, Minneapolis plant, has 
been increased more than one-third, and 
similar plans for increased production are 
planned for their hosiery mills at Fort 
Wayne. 


+--+ + THE Demanp for iron and steel 
from practically all consuming lines is 
broadening slowly but steadily, according 
to the magazine Steel. Among the best 
orders of the week was one for 31,377 
tons of rails by the Erie Railroad. 


+ + + NasH Morors CoMPANy will 
have 2,000 men at work in its Kenosha, 
Racine and Milwaukee plants before 
March 1. 


+ -+ + Brown SHOE Company will 
have its Murphysboro, Illinois, plant on 
full schedule within ninety days. This 
means 700 workers and a $45,000-a-month 
payroll. 


+ -+ + Rock IsLanp LingEs returned 
1,700 men to work in its shops on Janu- 
ary 18. 


+ + ++ WAaALworTH ComPANY, Kewanee, 
Illinois, is equipping to manufacture 
brass valves and fittings in its Kewanee 
plant. 


-++ + + THE AMERICAN ALUMINUM 
COMPANY PLANT at Alcoa is working on 
an order for 500,000 pounds of sheet 
aluminum from the Ford Motor Company. 


+ + + Deposirs IN THE MUTUAL 
SAVINGS BANKS of the country increased 
$565,281,883 in 1931. 


+ -++ + RoGER BaBsON, whose predic- 
tion of a collapse in 1929 will be remem- 
bered by all of us who did not follow 
his advice, now predicts a definite though 
irregular uptrend during 1932. 


-+- + -+ THE METROPOLITAN LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY wrote more business 
in 1931 than in the previous record year 
of 1929, and its policyholders received 
more dividends than ever before. 


+ + + Froor Purcuases at the Buf- 
falo Automobile Show last week were 
approximately 50 per cent ahead of those 
made at the show last year. 


+ -+ + Facrory EMPLOYMENT IN 
ROCHESTER during December showed a 6 
per cent advance over November 

New life insurance paid for in that city 
in December was 3 per cent ahead of the 
same month a year ago, and 63 per cent 
ahead of November, 1931. 


+ + + Tue IrviNG FisHER INDEX of 
The Purchasing Power of the Farmer's 
Dollar increased a fraction last week—the 


first increase in many weeks. Fisher's 
Wholesale Commodity Price Index of 120 
commodities remained unchanged at 65.2. 


+ + -+ Desits ro INpIvipuaL Ac- 
COUNTS, as reported to the Federal Re- . 
serve Board, for the week ending January 
20, increased 1 per cent over the preceding 
week. The Boston and Chicago districts 
showed the best increases. 


+ + + SALES OF ORDINARY LIFE IN- 
SURANCE in New York City for December 
totaled $115,000,000, compared with $92,- 
000,000 for November, and $84,000,000 
for October. 


+ + + Packarp Moror Company's 
SALES at the New York Automobile Show 
were 600 per cent above sales at the 1931 
show. 


+ + + THE LAFAYETTE, RHODE ISLAND, 
MILts of the Rodman Manufacturing Com- 
pany are reopening after being closed 
down for two months. 


+ + + Tue EtGiIn NATIONAL WATCH 
CoMPANY has‘ returned to a full four-day 
week schedule after operating only five 
half-days a week since September 1. 


+ -+ -+ CurysLeER Moror Car Cor- 
PORATION has purchase#¥ a twenty-seven- 
acre factory site in Los Angeles and will 
begin construction work immediately. 


+ -+- + Brapstreet’s INDEX OF Foop 
PRICES increased 1.2 per cent last week 
over the preceding week, and their record 
of commercial failures decreased 4.1 per 
cent over the same week a year ago. 


+- + + BusinEss oF RCA PHOTOPHOns 
increased 200 per cent in 1931 over 1939, 


+ + + THe Detroit EMPLOYMENT 
RATIO now stands at 67.2 per cent, as 
against 64 per cent December 31, and only 
41.7 per cent October 31. 4 


+ + + CONSUMPTION OF RAYON in the 
United States in 1931 set a new high tec. 
ord and ran 5,000,000 pounds over pro. 
duction. 


+ + + Cost oF LIVING IN THE U, §. 
at the end of the year was 9.3 per cent 
lower than in December, 1930, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


+ -+ + THE Hartrorb, CONN., PLANT 
of the Underwood, Elliott Fisher Company, 
has shown increases in production and sales 
for the last three months. 


+ + + SHOE PRODUCTION IN DEceEo. 
BER, in contrast with the usual seasonal 
decline, showed a gain over November and 
a 10 per cent gain over December, 1930, 


+ + + SreEL INGOT PRODUCTION has 
increased approximately 10 per cent over 
the December levels and February is ex- 
pected to make a still better showing. 


+ + + Tue Pay ROLL OF THE LIN. 
COLN Division of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany is now the highest since 1928. 


+ + + INCOMING BUSINESS OF THE 
U. S. Steel Corporation, during December, 
exceeded deliveries made to customers. 
This was the first month since early in the 
year that such a condition prevailed. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is_ invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client's personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
two years. Send only name and address for details. 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


LINES WANTED 


CANADA—INFLUENTIAL VANCOUVER, BRIT- 
ISH COLUMBIA, mechanical manufacturer, with 
efficient independent subsidiary distributing organi- 
zation, wants (1) additional line suitable for 
Canadian manufacturing for domestic or export 
markets; also (2) additional lines for distribu- 
tion only. Advertiser requires no further capital 
but desires simply to increase scope of operations 
through the manufacture or distribution of addi- 
tional lines. Must have satisfactory sales possibili- 
ties. Please address reply to, McConnell and Fer- 
gusson, Ltd., Vancouver, British Columbia. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 


cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
jones C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


POSITION WANTED 


MR. MANUFACTURER, YOU CAN USE THIS 
Executive in your Factory, or as Branch Manager. 
He is an AGGRESSIVE, ACCREDITED ORGAN- 
IZER. Thoroughly experienced in modern sales 
and merchandising methods. Well equipped to 
formulate sound sales policies, analyze territories, 
train salesmen, plan promotional campaigns, create 
practical sales aids for agents and dealers. Experi- 
ence includes Building Materials, Chemicals, Auto- 
mobile Insurance, Office Appliances and Mechanical 
Specialties. 10 Years as Salesman and Branch 

anager; 7 years as General Sales Manager of an 
Office Appliance Company, established and super- 
vised over 100 domestic branches, 6 Years as Presi- 
dent and General Manager of Distributing Company 
marketing labor saving office equipment, etc., 
mergers eliminated profitable lines, necessitating 
change. Age 45, Graduate Civil Engineer, refer- 
ences unquestionable. Reasonable salary and bonus 
considered from sound — concern. AUL B. 
WALDIN, 16595 Ardmore Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


‘GIBBONS 0% CANADA’ 


J- J- GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 


EGINAT 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VICTORIA 
PVANCOUVER | 


